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Lesson Calendar 


x. October 4.—David Brings up the Ark ae 
2. October 11.—God’s Covenant with David .. . 
3. October 18.—David’s Confession 
4. October 25.—David'’s Joy over Forgiveness . . . 
5. November 1.—David and Absalom . 
6. November 8.—David's Grief over 
Sea eee 
7. November 15.—David’s Trust in God 
8. November 22.—The Curse of Strong 


25am, 15: t-12 


: 2 Sam. 18: 24-33 
PEE Ce Ree 4% Psa. 23 

Drink : Worid’s 
*rOV. 20 : 1 5 23: 20, 21, 20-35 
1 Chron, 28 : 1-10 
1 Kings 3 : 4-15 


Temperance Lesson ...... 
g. November 29.—David’s Charge to Solomon 
10. December 6.—Solomon’s Wise Choice . 
11. December 13.—The Dedication of the 

wee sss 0 et ees a ca 

{ The Queen of Sheba Visits 

. Solomon ‘ 
(Or, The Birth of Christ 
13. December 27.—Keview. 


1 Kings 8 


1-11, 62, 63 


1 Kings 10: 1-10 
Matt. 2: 1-12 


12. December 20.— 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
Monday.—2 Sam. 18: 1-8 . 
Tuesday.—2 Sam. 18 : 9-23. ‘ 
Wednesday.—2 Sam. 18 : 24-33 
Thursday.—2 Sam. 19: 1-8 . 


A sad day 
mes 9 ack wos oe ee 
David's grief over Absalom 

. Victory and tears 


Friday.—Prov. 17: 15-25 . : . A foolish son 
Saturday.—Isa. 1: 1-9 . Rebellious children 
Sunday.—Lam. 3: 17-33. . Comfort In sorrow 


“ 


The Great and Silent Things 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


OW silently the years, in long procession, 
Come gliding down the corridors of Time to us! 
Oh! quietly they come and take possession 
Of our dear youth, and weigh us with oppression. 
How great they seem, and how sublime to us! 


How softly Love into the heart comes creeping,— 
How wonderfully low is her command at last! 
She wakes the soul that erstwhile lay a-sleeping, 
She dries the eyes that were but lately weeping, 

Revealing all her Promised Land at last. 


And Death! Oh! with a velvet tread she finds us, 
And teaches us her awful lore and mystery. 
Like sheaves of wheat are we what time she binds us, 
And in a little sheet of whiteness winds us,— 
And this is all of our poor history. 


Oh! we who loudly cry our names in chorus 
Across the mighty years, shall sooner, later, 

Go humbly back upon the tide that bore us 

To this brief life, as men have gone before us, 
Softly to God, silent to our Creator ! 


New York Ciry. 
=—ED*T-e RIAE 


New friends and old will be wmterested in the an- 
nouncements of coming features in The Sunday School 
Times given on page 549. The first published hist of 
those who have already been booked for the great Tour 
to the World’s Sunday-school Convention in Jerusalem 
next Easter appears also in this issue, and the descrip- 
tion of a notable advance in Sunday-school work made 
by the state of Pennsylvania. Sunday-school workers 
who receive this as a specimen issue of the Times are 
cordially invited to join the big family which has become 
such a force in the Sunday-school world. 

















Being Wholly the Lord’s 

A true child of God counts himself wholly God's 
child. It is not that what is called his ‘higher 
nature’ is God's, and that what is called his « lower 
nature’’ is not God's. He belongs to God in his 
flesh and in his spirit. His devoutness and his humor 


are the Lord's. His being as it is, is ever the Lord's, 
At one time one portion of his spherical nature is 
uppermost, and at another time another side; but 
each is equidistant from his God-loving center. He 
may laugh or he may pray, but it is as the Lord's that 
he is what he is, and that he does what he does. He 
who cannot be wholly the Lord's, cannot well be in 


anything the Lord's. 


One Way to Praise God 


There is a praise of God that belongs to God 
alone. But since so many of our daily blessings 
come to us through others, there is a praise of God 
which best finds expression in grateful acknowledg- 
ment to those about us for their kindness. The lov- 
ing care of parents, the instruction of teachers, the 
sunshine of children’s love, the goodness of friends, 
the faithful work of servants,—how much our comfort 
and happiness depend on all these things! And 
when we praise God by appreciating men we have a 
deeper sense of God's care. Little expressions like 
‘I thank you,"’ **You are very kind,"’ ‘‘ Yoy have 
done well,’ are even more helpful to those who speak 
than to those who listen. One who constantly sees 
and acknowledges the goodness of men is prepared to 
see clearly the goodness of God. 


sx 


Power of One Man 

It is harder to find one man to lead his fellows 
than it is to find a hundred men to follow a good 
leader. Emerson says, ‘‘ The true test of civilization 
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Doing Better Tha 


tw as well as we know how is ordinarily con- 
sidered a pretty creditable performance. One 

who can honestly say that he has done as well 
as he knows how is likely to take credit to himself 
for his doing ; and, in passing judgment on another 
for his conduct, we are inclined to commend him if 
he, or if we, can say that he has done as well as he 
knows how. Yet just here is a common mistake 
of mankind. All of us ought to do better than we 
know how. Doing only as well as we know how 
may be a lack and a failure on our part. 

An employer set a young man at a task. The task 
required carefulness, intelligence, patience, skill. 
When the young man had finished the task, and re- 
ported it, the employer saw that it was done bun- 
gingly, imperfectly, and in every way unsatisfactorily. 
He told the young man so, 

‘«But,’’ said the young man, ‘‘I did the best I 
knew how."’ 

‘*Did the best you knew how! Why, any fool 
could do that! I wanted you to do something better."’ 

That was a blunt way of putting a truth, but it was 
the /rwth that was put thus bluntly. It would be well 
for every young man, or older one, to consider that 
truth. Doing better than one knows how is the pos- 
sibility and imperative duty of every one who is above 
the level of a born fool or an idiot. An ordinary infant, 
who is not an idiot, takes his first toddling steps in 
life, and begins to walk, by doing better than he 
knows how ; and he is encouraged to find that he is 
able to do so. In this way he gets on in life. All 
his progress, in every line and sphere, is similarly 
made by doing better than he knows how,—better 
than ‘‘any fool can do.’’ In this way he can hope 
to keep on improving and attaining through this life, 
and into the endless eons of eternity. 

A schoolboy would be discouraged, or he ought to 
be, if he could not do better each day than he knew 





is not the census, nor the size of cities, nor the crops, 
but the kind of man that the country turns out."’ 
H. L. Hastings puts the truth more tersely when 
he says, ‘*‘ What the world needs is not more men, 
but more man."’ A regiment that had a colonel who 
was not a man won the name of a regiment of cow- 
ards. Again and again it failed in a fight. Its cow- 
ardly colonel left the regiment, and a brave man from 
without was appointed in his place. In the next 
battle, which was a severe one, that regiment did 
bravely. The difference was in the man who led, not 
in the men who followed. There were no more men, 
but there was more man, Can you be a man in your 


place ? 
Xx 
Right Because Right 


A good reputation is a good thing to have, when 
that reputation is based on good character. He who 
is anxious to establish a good reputation has less need, 
therefore, to think of the reputation itself than of the 
character out of which it must grow. A professional 
man, being offered a fee with a dishonorable motive, 
refused it, with the remark, ‘‘I care more for my pro- 
fessional reputation than I do for your money.'’ He 
may have been right. He may really have refused 
the money because it was wrong to take it, in which 
case his action was a matter of character. But, if he 
could have taken the money without seeming to im- 
peril his reputation, would he have done it? It is 
better to base one’s virtuous acts on the simple ground 
that one wishes to be right, than to offer the more 
dubious explanation that one wishes to be thought 
right, desirable as that is. 
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n We Know How 


how when the day began. It is only in this way that 
he makes progress beyond himself and beyond his fel- 
lows. A farmer's boy would never learn to milk a 
cow, to plant seed, to gather potatoes, or to husk 
corn, if he only did as well as he knew how to begin 
with, and, if that were his limit, the farmer would 
want to get another boy in his stead. And thus it is 
with a lad on a sailing-vessel or a railroad, or with 
a young mechanic making shoes, or buildings, or 
watches, Thus with one setting type, or reading proof, 
or writing editorials. Doing only as well as one knows 
how is a fatal barrier to progress and improvement. 

The higher one rises in spheres of effort and attain- 
ment, the more clearly evidenced by his experi- 
ence is this important truth. Doing better than 
one’s best is ever the duty and the characteristic of 
a superior person. When an admirer of the work of 
J. Q. A. Ward, the American sculptor, asked him 
which of his artistic works he counted the best, the 
instant reply of the sculptor was, ‘* My #ex¢."" That 
man was not satisfied with doing his best. He felt 
that he must do better than that. Thorwaldsen, the 
great Danish sculptor, went from triumph to triumph 
in the artistic world by thus continually doing better 
than his best. But there came a time, in his advan. 
cing years, when he was discouraged and depressed. 
As he scrutinized his latest finished work, he could 
see no flaw in it, nor how he could hope to improve on 
it if he were to try again. Because of this he felt 
that his mission was ended. He could no longer ex- 
pect to do better than his best. His hope of improve- 
ment was ended for this life. 

Doing better than one knows how, doing better 
than one’s best, is the duty and the practical attain- 
ment of every person who wants to fill his place in 
the world and to help his fellows as he should. One 
who expects to be limited, in his work and in his en- 
deavors, by the best that he has done, or by the best 
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that others have done, or by what he can do, is prac- 
tically without the noblest ambition, and certainly 
without the highest aspirations. To be stopped by 
the thought of the impossible is to be held within the 
bounds of the ordinary and the commonplace. 

All substantial progress in this world is by doing 
better than one knows how. Every great explorer 
and discoverer and inventor and pioneer and master 
missionary, in all lands and on all seas and in all the 
ayes, has secured to the wofld and to his fellows re- 
sults and advantages of priceless value, and has 
proved himself a benefactor of his race, because he 
was not limited by precedents and possibilities, but 
was determined to do better than his best, better than 
he knew how. Thus it was with all the long roll of 
noble names, from Columbus and Gutenberg and 
Magellan and De Soto and Xavier, and Watt and 
Fulton and Sir John Herschel and Franklin and Far- 
raday and Jenner and Carey and Livingstone and Eli 
Whitney and Joseph Henry and S. F. B. Morse and 
Cyrus W. Field and E. K. Kane and Dr. Horace 
Wells and Lord Lister and Goodyear, to Edison and 
Roentgen and Tesla and Marconi, and their peers, who 
have been worthy of the world's honor. Thus it will 
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be with any who are new leaders of their fellows, or 
who are truly reckoned the world's benefactors. 

It is said that Napoleon in a critical emergency 
gave an order to one of his marshals for a daring and 
unexpected movement. ‘‘Sire, it is impossible !’’ 
replied the marshal. ‘‘Impossible?'’ exclaimed 
Napoleon. ‘Then it ska// be done!'’ Doing the 
impossible was a Napoleonic mode of generalship, 
and there ought to be something of that method of 
planning and acting in the course of every true man 
of God and soldier of Christ. 

We may, indeed, in ourselves, lack the genius and 
the intellect and the courage and the commanding 
personality of Napoleon, but One greater than Na- 
poleon is with us, and we may be in him, and his 
power may be ours. To him and to those who are 
in him nothing is impossible. Jesus himself says, as 
to the humblest of those who trust him, ‘All things 
are possible to him that believeth.’’ And again, 
‘¢ Nothing shall be impossible unto you [that be- 
lieve}.’’ Is there any limitation of power there indi- 
cated to those who are in Christ? In Christ, and in 
his strength, we have the duty and the power to be 
always doing better than we know how. 
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No attention will be paid to anonymous letters. 


Is Solomon’s Song a “‘ Low Love Song ”’ ? 


It was recently asserted in these pages that only 
persons of depraved natures or of low tastes think that 
‘*Solomon’s Song’’ has no other than an impure 
meaning. At this a correspondent sent a postal card 
saying that /e has that estimate of ‘* Solomon's Song,"’ 
and that he is not a man of a depraved nature or of 
low tastes. Yet he gives no evidence of the truth of 
his claim, nor does he cite any source of authority as 
showing that his word disproves that of the Editor. 
Before giving the contents of the postal card, the 
Editor wants to mention that he ought to have made 
another exception to the list of lovers of that book of 
the Bible, as illustrated by an incident he mentions. 
Bishop Wilberforce said to a Roman Catholic servant 
of his, ‘‘I suppose, Bridget, that you think I have 
got to be lost because I am not in your church.’’ 
‘*No, my lord,’’ replied Bridget ; ‘‘God will con- 
sider you because of your hinvincible hignorance."’ 
Now for the postal card : 

You say ‘‘ only persons of depraved natures and of low tastes 
think that it has other than a pure meaning.’’ I have not a 
depraved nature or low tastes, yet for years have thought the 
Song of Solomon unworthy a place in the Bible. Solomon 
was a /icentious character, and this is one of his /ow love songs. 
Our dear Saviour never alluded to it, and Ais name is not in 
it. Suppose ‘‘Christian and Jewish scholars for thousands of 
years have valued it." Unless my Saviour did, I cannot. I 
believe every book in the Bible but this one. This is unlike 
all the others. Those who accept the Song are the depraved 
natures and have low tastes. 

All the books of the Bible were written by Ori- 
entals for Orientals. Hence an understanding of 
Oriental modes of thought and speech is essential to 
an understanding of the truth taught by that agency. 
A Yankee who personally knows nothing of Hebrew 
and Greek has to depend on some one to tell him 
what the original text means in English. Is it true 
that ‘Solomon's Song’’ seems an improper book to 
pure-minded Oriental scholars ? Judging by the titles 
given to the chapters of ‘‘Solomon’s Song’’ by the 
devout translators of King James's Version, Christ and 
the church are by them understood to be the theme 
of this book, notwithstanding the positiveness of the 
writer of the postal card. The name of Christ does 
not appear in the Ten Commandments. Are these to 
be rejected because of this omission? Neither is that 
name in the form of prayer which we call the Lord's 
Prayer. The writer of the postal card seems not to 
have any correct standard by which to judge the Bible 
or any of its books. Yet he may learn. 

Just before this article is going to press there comes 
a timely communication from a valued correspondent 
in Wisconsin. He quotes from the Rev. Dr. J. R. 
Kaye of Dundee, Scotland, who had enjoyed the privi- 
lege of examining the Bible of that saintly writer, 
Robert Murray McCheyne, and who says of that 
Bible : 

The Bible is interleaved for notes and expositions. The 
critical comments upon passages are usually based upon the 
Greek and Hebrew, while the notes on the Song of Solomon 
are especially full. 

The correspondent calls attention also to the fact that 
‘in McCheyne's Life, by Bonar, McCheyne speaks in 


the highest praise of the Song of Songs.’’ Few preach- 
ers have been so valued in modern times as Robert 
Murray McCheyne. But the writer of the postal card 
might count him a lover of low songs. 


ax 
Mexico’s Appeal 


The Sunday-schools of North America, and indi- 
viduals as well, are uniting in raising a fund to send a 
trained Sunday-school worker to that nation in re- 
sponse to her appeal for this help. The Sunday- 
school is the hope of Mexico, and of her boys’ and 
girls’ future. The Times is receiving contributions 
for this cause. Will you help? 

The total amount already received by The Sunday 
School Times is $550.26. Contributions not pre- 
viously acknowledged have come from 


‘*Mount Dora”. . . Florida 

Primary Department of the Woodlawn 

Presbyterian Church, Peoria, Ill. 

, a ee a . Howard, N. Y. 
. Springvale, Me. 
. Syracuse, N. Y. 


A Subscriber . 
A Friend 
A Friend . 
Primary De partment ‘of the Tenth 
» nr -school, 
. Charlottesville, 
( ‘olumbus, O. 


Allegheny, Pa. 


Myrtle Wingfield - Va. 


Charles L. France . , 
Mrs. J. E. Merriman . ° Hartford, Conn. 
Fairplay Union Sunday -school . . Fairplay, Md. 
M. L. W. fee aves oo 7 eee 
Miss H. B: ailey . Toronto 


— 
Love Independent of Feeling 


Words are not definitive ; they are at the best 
only suggestive. In many a case a word misleads by 
being generally misunderstood. An illustration in 
this line is furnished by a valued correspondent in 
Massachusetts, who writes : 

The editorial upon ‘‘ Waiting Until One Feels Right,” in 
the issue for August 15, interested me. I wish I could fully 
endorse all its sentiments. But it seems to me that they con- 
flict with the teachings of 1 Corinthians 13: 1-13. Yet my 
confidence in you leads me to hope that you may be able to 
harmonize apparently contradictory statements. If you will 
kindly give this subject space in Notes on Open Letters, it may 
solve doubts of others as well as my own. 

In the editorial referred to it is claimed that feeling 
is not the paramount duty of one who would serve 
God. In the chapter named by eur correspondent it 
is said that /ove (or ‘‘charity,’’ as the King James 
Version improperly renders it) is a paramount duty. 
Is there any conflict here? Love is not /celing. 
Feeling is not even essential to love. Feeling 
is of the nerves. Love is of the being,—is the 
conviction, the choice, as to the right against the 
wrong. A man may love God supremely, or his fel- 


low-man subordinately and properly, without any 
feeling on the subject. Thus 1 Corinthians 13 : 1-13 
has no special bearing on the question at issue. The 


writer knew a lad who became confused on this sub- 


ject. He was 4 loving son and a loving child of 
God. But he did not have the sensations, the emo- 
tions, which he in his ignorance confounded with 
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fove ; and thistroubled him. He came to his mother, 
telling her that he feared he did not love God, be- 
cause he did not have the feeling, or emotions, which 
he thought love ought to produce. His mother told 
him that he loved God as surely and dearly as he 
loved his mother. His conduct proved this. At this 
the lad began to examine himself, and he could not 
find those emotions which he desired even with refer- 
ence to his mother. Accordingly he went to his 
mother regretting that he did not love even her, be- 
cause he had no emotions on the subject. Yet he 
was a loving son and a loving child of God. It is a 
mistake to suppose that love is feeling, or that feeling 
is necessarily connected with love. When we know 
our duty we must do it, whether we feel like it or not. 


x 
Marion Lawrance’s 


Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of 7 interest. ‘Gi not answered here, they will 
be replied to persona Address “‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’”’ The Sunday Scheel Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








CHICAGO, ILL.—Have you outline maps of the Holy Land, 
—the kind intended to be used by teachers for original work 
by their scholars? The maps referred to should have little or 
no printing on them, but should merely have the topographical 
features given. I am particularly — for this ‘kind ofa 
map giving the kingdom of David.—J. F 


Address J. W. Miller & Co., po chad Mil., 
ley Publishing Co., 816 North Eleventh St., 


or McKin- 
Philadelphia. 


LEMOYNE, PA.—lIs there a work out, of graded helps for 
Sunday-schools, in which there is a number of set questions, 
etc., asked for each grade of the school, to be 1g before they 
can be advanced from one grade to another ?—J. W. S. : 

The denominational publishing houses issue quarterlies 
and monthlies for the different grades of the school. Ex- 
aminations can be passed upon these quarterlies for the 
purpose of promotion from one grade to another, 


EuPORA, MIss.—If only one pupil be present in a class, 
and the teacher be absent, should he have a . es teacher, 
or be side-tracked into another class? —R. B. 

Ordinarily it is better to put the porte into another 
class, provided there is one where the scholar will feel 
at home. To put that scholar in a class with those very 
much older or younger will discourage him. On the other 
hand, it is true that when a class identity begins to lapse 
in this way, it is often only a short step to complete evapo- 
ration, and the class is gone. 





BLOOMFIELD, IND.—I would like to ask what is meant by 
graded Sunday-school. I see something about it in the 
ne of your paper. What is a graded Sunday-school ?— 

A very proper question, A Sunday-school may be said 
to be graded when the members of it are arranged into 
departments and classes in such a way that the scholars, 
especially the children and youth, shall be classified with 
those of about their own age and advancement, and in charge 
of officers and teachers especially adapted to their needs. 

It will be observed that if the teachers and officers are 
to be especially adapted to the needs of the scholars, and 
these needs change with different years, there must be 
advancement from one department to another. The essen- 
tials of grading are as follows: 

1. Division into departments and classes. 

2. Departmental organization. 

3. A superintendent of classification (this work may be 
performed by another officer). 

4. Adaptation of teachers, 

5. Regular promotions, 


PHILADELPHIA.—Our Teachers’ Association has decided 
fhat a gymnasium for our scholars is a necessary adjunct of an 
up-to-date school. I believe there are a number of schools 
that have this, and shall be glad to learn from you or the read- 
ers of The Sunday School Times if the gymnasium in the 
church is sufficiently attractive to interest and hold the young 
people.—J. W. A. 

The idea is growing in favor, but very few schools have 
as yet adopted it, chiefly because of the large expense. Sev- 
eral Philadelphia schools have well-equipped gymnasiums, 
The Halstead Street M. E. Sunday-school of Chicago has 
a gymnasium. This school is situated in a very needy por- 
tion of the city, and the superintendent, Mr. C. C. Bartlett, 
says that it is a very great belp in securing the faithful 
attendance of the scholars, as no one is permitted to use 
the gymnasium that is not a member of the Sunday-school. 
He further states that it is an agency for helping the boys 
morally as well as physically. The pastor, the Rev. T. K. 
Gale, says, ‘‘I find it a great help to our work.’’ 

The First Congregational Sunday-school of Elyria, Ohio, 
is also likewise equipped, but their gymnasium is largely 
under the direction of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, although it is used to advantage by the members of 
the school. The superintendent, Mr. F. A. Smythe, says : 
** We question if it is practicable to operate it without 
making use of a salaried physical director, such as most 
Young Men’s Christian Associations employ.’’ This lack, 
in his judgment, renders a gymnasium of very limited value 
to the average Sunday-school. 
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Shall the Sunday-School Card-Index its Records ? 


HAT record books have outlived their usefulness 
as the only record for the large city school is evi- 
dent from the experience of nearly all of the 

largest Sunday-schools in the United States. A few 
superintendents of such schools are opposed to the 
new way, and a few have not tried it; but when a 
school of a thousand members in a shifting popula- 
tion has tried the card system for a while, there is no 
likelihood of its returning to the book-record method. 
The canceling of names in the card-index is fraught 
with none of the confusion incident to the erasures of 
the book record. The objection made that cards will 
be lost in such a system is valid if every one has access 
to the card cabinet, or if the cards are put in loose, If 
the cards are ‘‘ locked'’ with a rod running through 
them, or the secretary guards the cabinet, there should 
be no loss of cards. ‘The largest Sunday-school in the 
West, which in all the years of its use of the card in- 
dex has never had an enrolment falling below twenty- 
two hundred, has recorded the loss of not more than 
five cards. The various library and office card systems, 
and those introduced by the Sunday-school supply 
houses in the East and the West, such as those whose 
announcements are found in the advertising columns of 
the Times, have had extensive use ; but many progres- 
sive Sunday-schools have found that the only way to 
have the ideal system is to construct their own system, 
in which the local conditions are taken into account. 

An interesting investigation has been instituted by 

The Sunday School Times, in which half a hundred or 
more officers of the largest and most aggressive schools 
in the country were consulted as to their experiences 
with the card index for the enrolment of the school, and 
also for class records, with the result of many a good 
suggestion for the improvement of existing systems. 


A Word from ‘‘ Timothy Stand-by ”’ 

Secretary Joseph Clark of the Ohio Sunday-school 
Association is a Sunday-school worker who believes 
in the card index for the organized Sunday-school 
work. Dr. Clark describes the system in this letter : 


‘The headquarters of the Ohio Sunday-school Association is 
known among the field workers of the United States ‘as the 
‘* Organized Office of the Organized Sunday-school Work." 
In it the secretary keeps a list of superintendents, pastors, and 
primary workers of the state. ‘lhis list of twenty-five thousand 
names is kept corrected and perennially fresh by the card- 
index system. In this system a card is devoted to each school 
in the state. Each card bears a tab on which is printed the 
month in which the superintendent is elected. As the term of 
office of each superintendent expires, he is sent a return postal 
card, upon which he is requested to supply the state with the 
name of the new superintendent, the present pastor, and the 
chief primary worker. 

The care of this list occupies a large share of the time of a 
clerk. This system enables the state (1) to take up the work 
in any county and operate the same direct, in the event of the 
failure of the county officers to do their work ; (2) to correct 
the mailing list of ‘The Ohio Sunday-School Worker, which 
is sent as a missionary measure, at the expense of the coun- 
ties, to each superintendent in the state ; (3) to at any time 
correct the list of superintendents and pastors for any county 
secretary in the state; (4) to supplement the efforts of the 
county officers in quickening the work in the counties ; 
(5) to at any time summon the co-operation of any school in 
the state for any needed reform, or to enable them to resist 
any moral public calamity. 

Through a system far less complete, the late lamented B. F. 
Jacobs and his associate, William Reynolds, so roused the 
moral sentiment of Illinois in twenty-four hours as to defeat 
the nomination of Robert I. Ingersoll for the governorship. 
It enables the state to touch a button that will instantly quicken 
the heart-beat of all the schools. 


Well-Known Workers Favor It 

Dr. A. H. McKinney, who has just retired from a 
long term of service in the New York State Sun- 
day-school work, is a thorough believer in the card 
system, as will be seen from this letter to the Editors : 


In my visitations of the schools of the state I have found a 
number where card indexing, both for enrolment and for record 
keeping, isinuse. Everywhere I found it highly spoken of. [ 
have examined with much care one of the manufactured sys- 
tems. ‘This is for enrolment, for attendance record, for offering 
record, etc. I recommend it very highly. It is simple, prac- 
tical, and easily usable. Irrespective of the particular system 
to be employed, | think that the method of enrolment and 
record keeping by the card index is the best one, and is bound 
to supersede the old methods of bookkeeping, which were ad- 
mirable in their day, but which in these times are cumbersome 
and time-wasting. 


Dr. F. N. Peloubet, of Auburndale, Massachu- 
setts, who is a veteran in the Sunday-school field, 
has this to say concerning card-indexing : 


1. We use it for the whole church and parish in three forms. 
One has the name of every family within our circle of influ- 
ence, with church affiliations ; another has the name of each 
family, and of each individual in it, on one card, for each family 
connected with our church, with age, member of church, of Sun- 
day-school ; another is the list of church-members. ‘The head 
of this committee says that it is capital if there is any one who 
has the time and carefulness to keep it accurate and up to date. 
We have only enrolment cards for the Sunday-school, 





the names of the scholars being kept in alphabetical order, 
with dates of admission. ‘The secretary likes them very much. 

To-day I have been visiting one of our neighboring schools, 
especially to study its grading. Incidentally I learned their 
card-index system. I enclose two cards which they use, after 
a plan by the superintendent. ‘The yellow-card is for teachers ; 
the white, for scholars. In this case each class is kept sepa- 
rately, with its teacher, the teachers’ cards separating the 
classes. ‘The superintendent and the secretary like it very 
much. Itis easy to transfer a scholar’s card to another class. 


In the North Baptist School of Camden, New Jer- 
sey, of which F. Wayland Ayer is superintendent, the 
enrolment is made in a book register according to 
classes, making it easy to identify a scholar with the 
department and class. An attendance record provides 
for a summary of attendance in each class, visitors, 
and increase and decrease, so that at the close of 
every session information is ready for announcement. 
A card index of new scholars is kept in connection with 
the other record, which has a stub for the use of the 
superintendent of classification. This card gives in- 
formation about the scholar and his attendance, 
spaces for class assigned to, class number, register 
number, certificate issued, certificate framed, and 
Bible issued. A full set of these cards goes to the 
teacher each Sunday, and those for scholars present 
are returned to P. T. Corliss, the secretary. After 
investigation as to whether the new scholar is in his 
proper class, his name is entered on the register. 
An unusual feature in card indexing is described by 
Mr. Corliss : ‘* We also keep a card index of ‘ cause 
of absence,’ one card being made out for each scholar, 
a full set going to each class each Sunday, the cards 
of the scholars present being returned to the secre- 
tary’s office, and the absent ones retained, called 
upon, and reported upon, as provided in footnote. 
They are then reviewed by the ‘Calling Committee’ 
on Thursday, and, according to the nature of the 
case, referred to different committees, such as Be- 
nevolence Committee, Remembrance of the Sick, or 
Sunday-school Missionary.’’ 


Some Philadelphia Experiences 

At the Twentieth District Convention, in the city of 
Philadelphia, in a discussion on improved methods, 
Superintendent Philip Ek. Howard of Greenway Sun- 
day-school said on the subject of card indexing : 


I took up a copy of The Church Economist, a paper pub- 
lished in New York City, and devoted to the needs of people 
who are interested in Sunday-school work, and I cut out 
from it an advertisement of a certain well-known firm,—a 
beautiful card-record system. Now, with this catalog card 
system a scholar is just as easy to find as a book in a library, 
and is just as easily changed from one department to. another, 
If a child's name is on the card record of the primary depart- 
ment, the primary card can be conveniently changed as the 
child is advanced from one department to another through the 
school, and it is just as good there as it was in the other de- 
partment, 


Professor Eugene C. Foster, of the Fortieth Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, gave this information : 


After an experience with many systems for keeping records, 
my motto is, in this connection, ‘‘ When in doubt, use the card 
index.'’ Directly bearing on the Sunday-school work, I would 
say that I have adopted the card index to keep a complete 
record of the membership of the church. ‘This record is kept 
strictly up to date, in conjunction with the pastor, and is use- 
ful in many ways. When the question came up as to which 
of the members of the church had joined the Home Depart- 
ment, the card index proved indispensable. Every card now 
bears some information on this subject. If the member of the 
church is a member of the main school, that fact is indicated. 
If a member of the Home Department, that is noted. If not 
a Home Department member, the card tells us whether the 
person has been invited to join or not, and also provides for 
any remarks upon the subject. Then, as superintendent of 
the entire Sunday-school work of the church, I thus have 
within easy reach all the facts with relation to the Home De- 
partment and its membership. Those who are members of 
the Home Department and who are not members of the church 
have cards of a special color, which are kept with the others. 
It is my intention to immediately adapt the card-index system 
for a superintendent's record of the Sunday-school, which rec- 
ord will be entirely distinct from the one kept by the secretary. 
Each card in this case will carry with it a great amount of 
information about the scholar and his daily life that the secre- 
tary's record would have no use for. 


A New-England Method 

From the Old First (Congregational) Church of Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, comes this word from Seward V. 
Coffin : 


As to card index for the school’s enrolment, we find it in- 
dispensable. We keep the address and the class number in 
pencil, because both are subject to change. The date in 
upper right-hand corner indicates the date of birth of the 
member. ‘This information helps us in our classification, 
birthday offerings and otherwise. With the class number we 
write the letters O, T, N, A, S, I, J, P, as the case may be, in- 
dicating, respectively, officers, teachers, normal department, 
adult, senior, intermediate, junior, primary. We keep the 
entire membership of our main school—something over four 
hundred—in one alphabetical bunch. We have found this 
more satisfactory than keeping it with each department by it- 


self. We do, however, have two other alphabetical groups of 
these enrolment cards,—one for our Cradle Roll, numbering 
about thirty, and another for our Home Department, number- 
ing over two hundred. In our enrolment index, each card 
gives the class number, with the names of teacher and scholars. 
These cards supplement the individual enrolment cards, so 
that between the two we can get, promptly, information as to 
individuals, and also as to make-up of the several classes, of 
which we have forty-five. 


Interesting Features in Indexing 

In St. George’s Protestant Episcopal School, of 
New York, Superintendent H. H. Pike finds much 
value in a large-sized card in which the family name, 
that of father and mother, residence, scholar’s name, 
year of birth, entry in school, promoted from primary 
grade, promotions through six junior grades and five 
senior grades, Bible class, and, finally, graduation. 
Thus the whole story of promotion of twenty-four 
hundred pupils is told from babyhood to adulthood. 

Another Episcopal school, Holy Apostles of Phila- 
delphia, has found the card-index and book-register 
combination a good one. The secretary, Joseph L. 
Bailey, states that a permanent record is kept in a 
numbered register, from which a ‘‘ vowelized index’"’ 
is made on cards, so that any inquiry regarding class, 
date of entrance, transfers, etc., may be readily an- 
swered. Two cards are made out for each new 
scholar,—one a numbered one, which is kept in its 
order ; the other, a card, to be filed in alphabetical 
order. At the end of the year a new census of the 
entire school is taken on blanks furnished the teach- 
ers, the teacher deciding what names should not be 
longer carried on the rolls. The use of the numbered 
card is for identification. Mr. Bailey writes, in this 
connection : ‘*] can recall a case where a certain 
numbered scholar was first registered in the primary 
department as Clifford Wilson, and on being trans- 
ferred to the intermediate department, two or three 
years later, the very same numbered scholar was 
enrolled as George C. Wilson ; and if it had not been 
for the number, the early connection of this same 
scholar would have been lost sight of.'’ 


Keeping Track of John Jones 

Preston Fiddis of the Harlem Avenue Christian 
Church of Baltimore says he might give up the use of 
the commentary, but that he would not give up the 
use of the Bible or the card index. A manufactured 
system is used for the school, and for the personal use 
of the superintendent, by which he keeps in close 
touch with matters relating to teachers and pupils. 
Each grade has a separate colored card. The ‘‘ school 
colors’’ and cards correspond : white is primary, blue 
is intermediate, purple is youths, and yellow is senior. 
The record is such that, if John Jones, starting in the 
primary grade, is not receiving the instruction suited 
to his needs, the fact is known by the time he reaches 
the youths’ department, and the superintendent can 
‘come to the rescue,’’ and John will be put into the 
hands of a teacher who can give him ‘‘ spiritual care."’ 

Among objections to card systems is one from the 
largest Sunday-school in the world, Bethany Presbyte- 
rian, of Philadelphia, which gathers the records of 4, 809 
persons in the home school alone. The associate super- 
intendent, Robert M. Coyle, writes: ‘* We do not use 
the card-index system at Bethany at all. We have 
never felt that the index-card system was a safe one 
for permanent records, While I am sorry to say our 
records are not perfect, what goes in a book is not 
lost. The card system is invaluable in an insurance 
office, but I would be afraid of it in a Sunday-school, 
especially one of any size.’’ This is the view of many 
a superintendent of a city school. The First Reformed 
School of York, Pennsylvania, is presided over by 
the mayor of the city, the Hon. M. B. Gibson, and he 
has a large and progressive school. An interchange- 
able class register has solved the problem for this 
thoroughly graded school, in which all classes are 
annually promoted from one department to another. 
This system is worked by each teacher, and not by 
the secretary. Each teacher has two assistants who 
act as secretaries, and visiting absent members is one 
of their duties. Among the important Sunday-schools 
which have found card systems of infinite help are 
the Moody Sunday-school, of Chicago ; the Washing- 
ton Street Congregational, of Toledo ; Calvary Bap- 
tist, of Washington ; the West End Presbyterian, of 
New York ; the Central Congregational, of Topeka ; 
the Baptist Tabernacle, of Raleigh (where a special 
feature is a ‘‘ family roll’’ of the scholars of the whole 
school) ; the Baptist Temple, of Brooklyn ; the Rug- 
gles Street Baptist, of Boston ; the Court Street Meth- 
odist, of Lynchburg ; the Bushwick Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal and Bedford Presbyterian, of Brooklyn. 
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Biblical Discoveries that Have 


Stirred the World 


VI. Rawlinson’s Spectacular Success 


F MEN of genius only could realize what a lot of 
| trouble they give the people who have to try to 
explain their work, it is barely possible that they 
might be a little less reckless. According to the laws 
of common sense, a man ought to be able to do only 
one thing superlatively well, but the genius does sev- 
eral things well, and sometimes very diverse things. 
We were talking together the other day,' the ‘‘ gentle 
reader'’ and I, about a soldier,—a great organizing 
soldier, —who was also one of the greatest decipher- 
ers of unknown tongues that this old world has ever 
known. And now we are compelled by historical 
truth to pay a tribute to him also as an explorer of 
buried cities. He is not quite so great as an ex- 
plorer—so, at least, it seems to me—as he was in the 
role of decipherer, but his discoveries are of sufficient 
importance to deserve the telling here. 

In the former paper, Sir Henry C. Rawlinson’ s career 
as a soldier and decipherer was carried down to 
1846, when he published the results of long years of 
work in copying and deciphering the great inscrip- 
tions at Behistun. He was then residing in Bagdad 
as ‘‘ British Political Agent in Turkish Arabia.’’ It 
was an admirably chosen post for his purposes, and 
finely indeed was his time used in the labor of de- 
cipherment. In the summer of 1849 he applied for 
leave of absence to spend a year in England, and 
reached London December 18, after an absence of 
twenty-two years in continuous Oriental service. It 
was a holiday of much scholarly service, filled with 
many honors, and by the courtesy of the government 
his leave was extended until the autumn of 1851, so 
that he had, all together, nearly two years in England. 
When he returned to Bagdad, it was to begin a new 
and very important work, for he had been commissioned 
by the trustees of the British Museum to take over the 
personal direction of the excavations which had been 
made for them in various parts of the Orient. 

He left England with a British Museum credit 
‘amounting to some thousands of pounds,’’ and with 
an additional five hundred pounds contributed by 
Lord John Russell. In the winter of 1851 and the 
spring of 1852 he spent two months in the neighbor- 
hood of Mosul, looking carefully over the field in 
which Layard® had made his discoveries. It was im- 
possible for him to remain on the ground all the time, 
and he had therefore to appoint others to do the work, 
which he directed, for the inost part, from Baghdad. He 
was extremely fortunate in his agents. The first whom 
he employed was a young Cambridge geologist, Wil- 
liam Kennett Loftus, who had already spent several 
years with a commission to delimit the boundary 
between Turkey and Persia. To him Rawlinson en- 
trusted the five hundred pounds contributed by Lord 
Russell, with instructions to investigate the vast 
mounds that mark the site of ancient Susa. 

Soon Rawlinson sent word to London that Loftus 
had ‘* discovered a palace of Artaxerxes Ochus in the 
great mound of Susa, and was busily employed in 
laying bare the walls, which seem in their construc- 
tion and decoration to resemble the walls of the later 
palaces of Persepolis.'’ Loftus has left his own ac- 
count of this work (‘' Travels and Researches in 
Chaldza and Susiana.’’ New York, 1857), and it is 
very interesting to see from his plates how very super- 
ficial was his work. He dug trenches here and there 
in the mound, and found, indeed, some inscriptions, 
which were promptly sent to London. But the small 
sum of money at his disposal would not permit any 
serious excavation of the mound. Beneath his feet 
lay buried, far down in the mound, priceless records of 
antiquity, which his eyes never saw, but which French 
archeologists of our own day have found. (Perhaps 
a later article in this series may tell of them.) Raw- 
linson was pleased with the work of Loftus, and sent 
a report to London, from which the above extract was 
made, adding to it later a report that Loftus had 
made an important geographical discovery in the 
country north of Susa. 

It may be remembered that Austin Henry Layard 
had as one of his assistants an Oriental, Hormuzd 
Rassam. After Layard turned aside from archeological 
exploration to serve his country as ambassador at 


} See the article by the present writer on “‘ A Soldier as Decipherer”’ 
in The Sunday School Times, November a2, 1902, page 624. 

2See the article by Professor Rogers on the “ Knight of the Ro- 
mantic Spade,” in The Sunday School Times, January 10, 1903, p. 16. 


By Prof. Robert W. Rogers 
Ph. D., D.D., LL. D., F.R.G.S. 


Constantinople, Rassam had gone to England to 
study at Oxford. He was there when Rawlinson set 
out for Bagdad, and at once accepted an invitation 
to go out to Nineveh and resume excavations under 
Rawlinson at the same place where he had previously 
worked under Layard. Rawlinson wrote to England, 
immediately after Rassam's arrival, that he had ‘‘ en- 
tered upon his duties with zeal and prudence,’’ and 
Rawlinson’s brother George, than whom a more partial 
brother could scarcely be found, wrote years afterward 
that Rassam ‘‘ required very little direction beyond an 
indication of the special localities to which it was de- 
sired that his main attention should be directed.’’ 
The truth is that Rassam's discoveries are his own. 
They were only in a very slight degree Rawlinson's, 
and we must go on farther to find what Rawlinson 
himself has done for Assyrian exploration. 

It looked for a time as though a further grant would 
not be made by the trustees of the British Museum, 
and Rawlinson therefore prepared to withdraw from 
the field, and even planned for a return to England. 
But he was kept in the Orient, and new work opened 
before him, largely as the result of a controversy and 
a quarrel. Rawlinson was a manly man, with all 
the high spirit of a soldier, and allowed no man 
to take liberties with him or his rights; but, like 
so many of the world’s greatest soldiers, he was also 
at the bottom easily reconciled and a true lover of 
peace. When his funds were nearly exhausted, there 
was organized in England the ‘ Assyrian Excava- 
tion Fund,’’ whose object was to arouse public in- 
terest and secure funds by popular subscription for 
the further carrying on of excavations in the great 
valley of the Euphrates and Tigris. Rawlinson was 
much disturbed by this new move, and felt very 
strongly that it boded ill for science. He feared that 
if this new society should get funds and send an ex- 
plorer in the field, and he was also continued in the 
work, there would be clashing between the two rival 
expeditions. He feared also, on the other hand, that 
the British Museum would retire from the field alto- 
gether, and leave its rival to reap the harvest. 

The new society succeeded before the public, col- 
lected considerable money, and sent to the Orient as its 
agent no lessa person than Loftus, Rawlinson’s for- 
mer helper. Loftus went to Rawlinson, whose funds 
were exhausted, and who saw no immediate prospect 
of securing any more from the British Museum, and 
secured his consent to begin excavations on the mound 
of Koyunjik, beneath which lay a part of ancient 
Nineveh. Rawlinson then expected to return to Eng- 
land almost immediately, and thought that the Mu- 
seum had abandoned all thought of farther work. 
But the plan to return to England was abandoned, 
and instead the Museum authorities secured a grant 
from Parliament, and Rawlinson was ordered to re- 
commence excavations. When he was ready to set 
his men to work, Loftus refused to give up the work 
which he had begun. Rawlinson wrote sharply to 
him, stating that he had only authorized a temporary 
occupation of the mound, and claiming that it be- 
longed to the trustees of the British Museum as a 
place for excavation. Loftus held on, and Rawlinson 
set his men to work in a different part of the same 
mound, and then came the danger of clashes between 
rival parties of workmen, as Rawlinson had feared. 
He then appealed to England, and, fortunately for 
the new science, an agreement was made in England 
by which the Assyrian Excavation Fund transferred to 
the British Museum the remainder of its moneys and 
all its staff of employees. By this compact Loftus once 
more became a subordinate of Rawlinson, and peace 
was restored between them. ‘The work was, however, 
not very successful, and Loftus soon after withdrew, 
and about three years later died, at the early age of 
thirty-seven. 

The culmination of Rawlinson’s work as an ex- 
plorer had now come. He had chosen a new site for 
his labors in the mound of Birs Nimroud, where the 
great French expedition under Jules Oppert had car- 
ried on its work. During the months of August and 
September, 1854, he placed in charge of the work a 
young Italian resident of Bagdad, whose name was 
Joseph Tonetti. He began work by attacking the 
mound about halfway up its slope, where he soon 
came on a line of wall, which he cleared away to a 
depth of twenty-six feet, and then, by probing the 
mound, learned that the building thus revealed was 
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square, and was of Babylonian workmanship. But 
Rawlinson was anxious to find inscriptions, and de- 
termined to visit the mound in November, 1854, and 
assume personal direction of the works. 

On his arrival he inspected Tonetti’s careful and 
successful work, and then determined to break into 
the walls at the corner of the building in the hope of 
finding inscriptions imbedded in chambers in the 
wall. He therefore ordered the removal of bricks 
down to the tenth layer above the plinth at the base, 
and while this was being done busied himself else- 
where. When the work was finished, he was sum- 
moned back, and thus describes his good fortune : 

‘¢On reaching the spot, I was first occupied for a 
few minutes in adjusting a prismatic compass on the 
lowest brick now remaining of the original angle, 
which fortunately projected a little, so as to afford a 
good point for obtaining the exact magnetic bearing 
of the two sides, and I then ordered the work to be 
resumed, No sooner had the next layer of bricks 
been removed than the workmen called out there was 
a Ahazeneh, or ‘ treasure hole,’ —that is, in the corner 
at the distance of two bricks from the exterior surface 
there was a vacant space filled up with loose reddish 
sand, ‘Clear away the sand,’ I said, ‘and bring out 
the cylinder.’ And as I spoke the words the Arab, 
groping with his hand among the deéris in the hole, 
seized and held up in triumph a fine cylinder of baked 
clay, in as perfect a condition as when it was deposited 
in the artificial cavity above twenty-four centuries 
ago. The workmen were perfectly bewildered. They 
could be heard whispering to each other that it was 
sihr, or ‘magic,’ while the graybeard of the party 
significantly observed to his companion that the com- 
pass which, as I have mentioned, I had just before 
been using, and had accidentally placed immediately 
above the cylinder, was certainly ‘a wonderful instru- ° 
ment.’ ’’ 

The cylinder thus recovered contained a long and 
interesting inscription of Nebuchadrezzer, who was 
the builder of the great temple of the god Nebo, 
whose walls were thus uncovered. The city was the 
ancient city of Borsippa, a suburb of Babylon. Raw- 
linson’s discoveries now ended in a splendid success, 
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Fred’s Foreign Servants 


By Maude E. Smith Hymers 


" ELL, well!’’ exclaimed papa, as they sat 
down to the nice dinner mama had pre- 
pared forthem, ‘‘ We had a great many 

foreign servants to help with the dinner to-day,— 

hadn't we ?”’ 

Little Fred stared. ‘* Why, papa, I saw mama fix 
everything on this table her own self.’’ 

‘Did you? Yes, I believe she had no help in the 
kitchen, —poor mama doesn’t have very often,—but 
a great many people have had a hand in the making 
of the raw foods before mama began putting them to- 
gether as we have them here.’ 

‘¢ That's funny,’’ said Freddy soberly. 
she just bought things at the store,’’ 

Papa smiled at Fred's surprise. 

‘*So she did; but did you never stop to worder 
where the groceryman got them? For a little boy 
who has so many foreign servants to work for him, 
you don’t seem to care very much about them or their 
homeland,"’ 

‘« Foreign means away off,—doesn't it? If we have 
servants they must be very far away, for I never saw 
any ; and I guess mama’‘d like to once in a while,"’ 
said Freddy slowly. 

‘* Yes, indeed she would,’’ smiled mama. ‘ But 
if papa knows what they are like he should tell us, — 
shouldn't he ?"’ 

‘¢ Well, this macaroni, then, that tastes so good, —of 
course mama bought it at the grocery ; but, before 
that, many brown fellows away off in Italy—by the 
way, Freddy, hadn't you better look up Italy on your 
map ?—were very busy getting it ready for mama's 
use. First in growing the wheat from which it is 
made,—for you know that a very hard wheat is 
needed, much harder than can be grown in this 
country ; then in making it up into those long white 

(Continued on page 548) 
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The Preacher Who Wanted Hard Work 


Glimpses of the Life of Charles Frederic Goss——By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


MAN, dusty, travel-worn, and tired, was swinging 
along a Texas road on an easy-going broncho. 
He had covered ninety miles, and when he 
reached St. Jo, he pulled up his pony outside a 
church where a Texas Presbytery was in session, and 
dropped gratefully into a pew near the door. But 
when a hymn was _announced, he rose with the rest, 
and his full, rich tenor showed that it would take 
more than Texas road dust to clog that throat. 

A man at the other end of the pew turned and eyed 
the singer with noticeable interest, which increased to 
agitation as the session continued. At its close, this 
man made straight for the moderator; and said im- 
pressively, ‘‘Do you know who's in the church?"’ 
‘«No; who do you mean ?’’ was the answer. ‘‘P/oody 
Bill’ said the informer, naming the most widely 
known Texan desperado of the day. ‘‘How do you 
know ?”’ asked the clergyman, with some concern. 
‘« By his tenor,"’ came the confident reply. ‘‘ There 
ain't another man in Texas can sing that way.'’ And 
he led the now aroused moderator down the aisle 
and pointed out the flannel-shirted stranger. To the 
surprise of the discoverer of the supposed ‘‘ Bloody 
Bill,’’ the latter and the moderator wrung each other's 
hands joyously. For the sweet-voiced stranger was 
young Charles Frederic Goss, and the moderator was 
an old friend and classmate at Auburn Theological 
Seminary. 

Goss was in Texas because he came out of the 
seminary in 1876 with the conviction that he ought to 
do his share of roughing it in the world. He told the 
Home Board of the Presbyterian Church that he had 
‘‘a sort of a disposition to do hard work,'’ and at 
twenty-four, with his wife of twenty-two, they sent 
him down to Weatherford, Texas, a place of fifteen 
hundred souls, thirty miles from the railroad, at a 
salary of eight hundred dollars. 


** That Preacher’ Threatened With Shooting 

He started in full of an irrepressible optimism 
which has never left him. His boyish enthusiasm 
drew people to his church. He worked to save souls, 
and he was fearless in his resentment of the oppres- 
sion of the weak. One day a Norwegian emigrant 
arrived, his family of seven following in a prairie 
schooner. The young minister rigged up a cabin 
and made the wanderer feel at home. The next 
morning a daughter of the emigrant came to Goss 
with a story of how one of the drivers had annoyed 
and insulted her. The minister and one of his elders, 
a Judge Carter, made straight for the driver, and told 
him he would have to quit town that day. The 
ruffian went off down town and openly boasted that 
he would ‘‘ shoot that preacher’’ the next time he laid 
eyes on him. Word of this came to Goss’s ears. 

It was a little too much for a man fresh from the 
athletic field of college to stand. Goss went at once, 
unarmed as always, into the town, and walked in plain 
view around the public square. He knew the cow- 
ardly driver was drinking in one of the saloons that 
lined the square, and he afterwards confessed that he 
was fervently hoping the man would show himself 
and give him a chance to thrash him. But the bully 
was too wise for that, and before the day was over 
he had carried out the parson’s orders by quitting 
Weatherford for good. 

At another time the preacher came across an old 
shoemaker, dying uncared for, in the midst of a 
nest of atheists and scoffers. He took occasion to 
have a passage-at-arms with the atheists on the merits 
of a system of religion which would leave a man to 
die in their midst like a dog. Then he raised money 
to care for the old fellow, who had evidently been a 
desperado in some other part of the country and had 
fled to Texas to conceal his identity, put him into a 
cabin, and watched his soul go out in peace, evi- 
dently having been won to Christ by this new- and 
practical kind of Christianity. 

The first damper on the overflowing love and zeal 
of young Goss, and what was at the time a real tragedy 
in his life, came to him in the realization that the in- 
tense bitterness of the sectional feeling of the Civil 
War, which had ended only eleven years before, was 
really making his work as a Northern minister in that 
southland of little or no avail. Goss and the Home 
Board had the good sense to see this, and the existence 
also of seven other churches in that little town led 
him, after a year and a half, to look elsewhere. 

True to his purpose of seeking a hard post rather 

















DR. GOSS 


than an*easy one, young Goss, after his year and 
a half in Texas, declined a call toa church in Auburn, 
New York, and applied to the Board for work in 
Indian Territory. There was no opening there, how- 
ever, but there was an opportunity to go to an oil 
region just over the Pennsylvania line in New York 
state. This he at once accepted. Limestone, New 
York, was a little place where oil had been ‘struck ;"’ 
it gave promise of growing prosperity, and people of 
all sorts were turning to it in the hope of making 
money. Goss and his wife started in, this time on a 
salary of twelve hundred dollars, and held their church 
in the opera-house. 


After Two Failures—What ? 

They worked hard. In just one year after taking 
up the work, the oil showed signs of giving out, de- 
velopment turned in another direction, people began 
to move away, work came to a standstill, and the 
opera-house burned down with all the hymn-books 
inside it! The young preacher talked it over with his 
wife. Said he, ‘‘ This is the second time I've failed. 
I'm a fizzle.’’ He wrote to his Board telling them 
that he would not accept any more salary from them 
until he had proved that he was worth it, and looked 
around for another field—this time to conguer. 

Just south of Limestone was a little town named 
Tarport, but familiarly known as ‘‘ Hell-on-Wheels."’ 
There were from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
people there, living in the little ‘‘shacks’' that are 
common in oil towns. Goss told the people of ‘* Hell- 
on-Wheels’’ he was coming there to preach. ‘We 
don't want you,”’ they said ; ‘‘there’s nothing but a 
camp here anyway, and in six months there'll be 
nobody here.’’ ‘I'll take my chances on that,’’ said 
Goss. ‘*Wecan't guarantee you any salary,"’ they 
said. ‘I'll live out of the hat,’’ said the preacher. 


Strenuous Sundays 


Goss took the only four hundred dollars he had in 
the world and built himself a little house in Tarport. 
Here is the way the young parson who wasn't afraid 
of a hard job spent every Sunday. In the morning 
he preached at Tarport in the opera-house (there was 
always an opera-house). After mid-day meal he took 
the train to Limestone, and at three o'clock in the 
afternoon he conducted a preaching service for the 
handful of his congregation which was left there. 
After church he walked back four miles on the rail- 
road tracks to Tarport, took a hurried nap and a bite 
to eat, saddled his horse and rode horseback nine 
miles to Coleville, where, to the accompaniment of 
clicking billiard balls and clinking glasses, he preached 
in a room over a saloon. Riding back to Tarport on 
horseback, plucky Mrs. Goss would welcome home 
the minister-husband between eleven-thirty and mid- 


night. He ‘‘ passed the hat’’ at these three services, 
and they lived on the result : sometimes five dollars 
a week, sometimes as high as fifteen dollars. It was 
in that little board shack, lined inside with canvas, 
that Stella, their only child, was born. 

After being in Tarport a short time, Mr. Goss de- 
cided that the community was permanent enough for 
a church of its own. He set out to raise the money, 
and was jeered at. His friends called him foolish, 
his enemies called him mad, People stopped him on 
the street to blackguard him. He was convinced he 
was right, and kept at it undaunted. 

One day he knew there was a meeting of thirty or 
forty of the leading business men of Tarport being 
held in the local «* Chamber of Commerce.'’ He went 
boldly into the meeting and pleaded his cause. ‘‘ This 
place needs a church,’’ he said. ‘‘ You men have got 
the money, and I want you to see the thing through."’ 
One of the men, an irreligious and open scoffer, sprang 
to his feet and proceeded to ‘‘ tear Goss out."’ He 
assailed him bitterly for what he was trying to do,— 
‘‘taking money away from the support of the poor to 
build a church that isn’t needed.’" He overreached 
himself. Men's sympathies were aroused on the side 
of the parson who, single-handed, was true to his con- 
victions. ‘* Let's help him,'’ they said, and they did. 
A noble-hearted fellow named F. W. Sherman gave 
five hundred dollars outright, and secured a contribu- 
tion of two hundred and fifty dollars from a friend. 
The Home Board contributed five hundred dollars. 
The rest of twenty-five hundred dollars was secured in 
small amounts by the preacher. 


The Climax of the Building Campaign ...,, a 

One bitter winter night Goss cameévéntechisoditthe 
homestead, threw himself into a chair, pHehis feer wp 
on the stove, and said cheerily to his Wif@?"*’The last 
thing on that church is done except finishing tacking 
the carpet on the pulpit platform, and I've got the 
money in this pocket to pay for that.’"’ He himself had 
worked at lath and plaster and carpet, and was exhila- 
rated at the triumphant close of his hard-fought cam- 
paign. They turned in to bed, and at midnight were 
roused by a terrible pounding on their door, and the 
cries of a man, ‘‘ Your church is on fire !"’ 

Goss sprang up, crazed, fell into some clothes, and 
rushed out into the winter night. As he reached the 
burning building he found men ahead of him, and the 
first words he heard were, with an oath: ‘‘ Let's help 
the little cuss; he’s worked hard enough.’’ He 
scaled the Gothic roof and poured buckets of water, 
freezing as it was poured, into the flames. The men 
worked like fire demons. And they saved the church, 
with a loss of only two hundred dollars’ damage. The 
‘‘little cuss’’ started right in to raise that, and in a 
few weeks the completed house of God was dedicated, 
without a cent of debt, by Dr. James Bb. Shaw, at 
that time the most distinguished clergyman in central 
New York. If you will look at the latest volume of 
Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, you will find a report of the name and mem- 
bership of the little ‘‘ Hell-on-Wheels "’ sacred edifice. 
But now it bears the dignified name of East Bradford 
Presbyterian Church, Pennsylvania, and its member- 
ship is 105. 


His Prescription for Theological Graduates 

People who know Dr. Goss to-day only as a magnetic 
and successful city pastor often ask where he got 
his knowledge of human nature. Dr. Goss himself 
would tell you that he learned all he knows of 
human nature when he saw it laid bare in the rough 
places of the world, during the first fifteen years of his 
ministry. ‘‘It makes me genuinely sorry,’’ said 
he, referring to those years, ‘‘to see young minis- 
ters growing up in ignorance of what people really 
are, seeing them only ‘on parade,’ as it were."’ 
‘‘Why, I've often said,"’ he continued, warmly, 
‘‘that if I were a seminary president, I'd take the 
graduating class, put ‘em in a box-car, and ship em 
west! I have always felt that a fellow who leaves the 
theological seminary and takes a church of cultured 
people first, makes a fatal mistake.’’ Within the last 
six months the same truth, put almost in the same 
words, was expressed to the writer by the Rev. Charles 
W. Gordon, the ‘* Ralph Connor '’ of Sky-Pilot fame, 
when telling what his frontier life had done for him. 

( Zhe story of Dr. Goss s interesting life-work will be 

concluded next week.) 
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Lesson 6. Nov. 8. David’s Grief over Absalom 


2 Sam. 18 : 24-33. (Read 2 Sam., chaps. 15-20.) Memory verses: 31-33. 








COMMON VERSION 
24 And David sat between the two gates: 


and the watchman went up to the roof over 
the gate unto the wall, and lifted up his eyes, 
and looked, and behold a man running alone. 

25 And the watchman cried, and told the 
king. And the king said, If he de alone, there 
zs tidings in his mouth. And he came apace, 
and drew near. 

26 And the watchman saw another man 
running: and the watchman called unto the 
porter, and said, Behold another man run- 
ning alone. And the king said, He also 
bringeth tidings. 

27 And the watchman said, Methinketh the 
running of the foremost is like the running of 
Ahimaaz the son of Zadok. And the king 
said, He ts a good man, and cometh with 
good tidings. 

28 And Ahimaaz called, and said unto the 
king, All is well. And he fell down to the 
earth upon his face before the king, and said, 
Blessed de the LORD thy God, which hath de- 
livered up the men that lifted up their hand 
against my lord the king. 

29 And the king said, Is the young man 


Golden Text: A foolish son is a grief to his father.—Prov. 17: 25. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


24 Now David was sitting between the two 
gates : and the watchman went up to the roof 
of the gate unto the wall, and lifted up his 
eyes, and looked, and, behold, a man run- 
ning alone. 25 And the watchman cried, and 
told the king. And the king said, If he be 
alone, there is tidings in his mouth. And he 
came apace, and drew near. 26 And the 
watchman saw another man running ; and the 
watchman called unto the porter, and said, 
Behold, another man running alone. And 
the king said, He also bringeth tidings. 27 
And the watchman said, I think the running 
of the foremost is like the running of Ahimaaz 
the son of Zadok. And the king said, He isa 
good man, and cometh with good tidings. 

28 And Ahimaaz called, and said unto the 
king, ! All is well. And he bowed himself be- 
fore the king with his face to the earth, and 
said, Blessed be Jehovah thy God, who hath 
delivered up the men that lifted up their hand 
against my lord the king. ag And the king 


COMMON VERSION 


When Joab sent the king's servant, and me 
thy servant, I saw a great tumult, but I knew 
not what 7¢ was. 

30 And the king said ux/o him, Turn aside, 
and stand here. And he turned aside, and 
stood still. 

31 And, behold, Cushi came; and Cushi 
said, Tidings, my lord the king: for the LORD 
hath avenged thee this day of all them that 
rose up against thee. 

32 And the king said unto Cushi, /s the 
young man Absalom safe ? And Cushi an- 
swered, The enemies of my lord the king, and 
all that rise against thee to do ¢hee hurt, be as 
that young man és. 

33 9 And the king was much moved, and 
went up to the chamber over the gate, and 
wept: and as he went, thus he said, O my son 
Absalom ! my son, my son Absalom ! would 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, 
my son! ’ 


1 Heb. Peace. 
PRONUNCIATION : 


2 Heb. Is there peace with &c. ? 
Ahimaaz, A-him’a-Az; Absalom, Ab’sa-lom 





AMERICAN REVISION 


And Ahimaaz answered, When Joab sent the 
king's servant, 3 even me thy servant, I saw a 
great tumult, but I knew not what it was, 30 
And the king said, Turn aside, and stand here, 
And he turned aside, and stood still. 

31 And, behold, the Cushite came ; and the 
Cushite said, Tidings for my lord the king ; 
for Jehovah hath avenged thee this day of all 
them that rose up against thee. 32 And the 
king said unto the Cushite, Is it well with the 
young man Absalom? And the Cushite an- 
swered, The enemies of my lord the king, and 
all that rise up against thee to do thee hurt, 
be as that young man is. 33 And the king 
was much moved, and went up to the cham- 
ber over the gate, and wept: and as he went, 
thus he said, O my son Absalom, my son, my 
son Absalom! would I had died for thee, O 
Absalom, my son, my son ! 


3Or, and 




























































Absalom safe? And Ahimaaz answered, 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—David was led to be- 

| lieve—falsely, no doubt—that he could not defend 
Jerusalem against Absalom. So he left the city 

rather than subject it to the horrors of fighting. His 
regular troops went with him, but he discouraged the 
citizens from going. Ahithophel counseled Absalom 
to take advantage of the panic, and have David put 
out of the way at once; but Hushai, who was secretly 
David's friend, prevented this bya successful appeal 
to Absalom's bigheadedness. David escaped across 
the Jordan, and gathered an army. His generals 
met Absalom in battle, and Absalom was defeated 
and slain. The lesson is an account of David's re- 
ceiving the news of the battle. 

Piace.—A city east of the Jordan ; Mahanaim, 
perhaps. 

Time.—A few weeks later than the events of the 
last lesson. 


Verses 24-26.—Now: Not ‘‘and,” as in the: Old 
Version. While the events just mentioned were in 
progress.—Sa/; In the American Revision, ‘‘ was 
sitting.”” The word denotes his location rather than 
his posture. He remained there waiting for news.— 
Between the two gates: If we knew the topography, 
that might explain this very unusual phrase. The 
‘‘gate” is not the swinging barrier that closes a 
gateway, but the whole structure, including the bar- 
rier and the gateway, and ‘‘the roof of the gate,” 
and ‘tthe upper chamber of the gate” (v. 33). Pos- 
sibly the city had two gates on the two sides of an 
angle in the wall, commanding different approaches 
to the city, yet not very far apart, and opening into 
a common area within the city. Possibly the two 
runners, coming by different routes (v. 23), entered 
by the two gates. On this hypothesis, David had 
placed himself where he could soonest hear the tidings 
from either gate,—perhaps within hearing of the 
watchman of the gate by which Ahimaaz entered 
(v. 25), and where the watchman of the other gate 
could send him word by a gatekeeper (v. 26).—// he 
be alone, there is tidings: If he were a fugitive, he 
would have companions. Imagine the suspense of 
David over two questions,—the fate of his kingdom, 
which was his life work, and the fate of his son. 

Verse 27.—/ think, etc.: So the American Revision 
in place of ‘* Methinketh ” in the other versions. 
The form of the Hebrew appears in the margin of the 
Old Version, ‘‘ I see the running.”” The correspond- 
ing English idiom would be, ‘‘ The running looks to 
me like.”—Cometh with good tidings: The king's 
feeling of suspense deepens, but he controls himself 
and speaks cheerfully. 

Verses 28-30.—The tidings of Ahimaaz.—A// is 
well; Literally,‘‘ Peace,” asinthe margins. Whether 
the word conveyed tidings, or was a mere salutation, 
depends on the tone in which Ahimaaz uttered it.— 
Bowed himself: Not ‘fell down,” as in the Old 
Version. Ahimaaz is conscious of deep sympathy 
with the king in his religious feelings, in his ambi- 
tions concerning the kingdom, and perhaps also in 
his love for Absalom. By sympathy, and by awaken- 
ing the king's religious emotions, he hopes to soften 
the blow.—/s 7# well with... Absalom? David's 


said, ? Is it well with the young man Absalom ? 
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suspense concerning his kingdom is ended, but not 
that concerning his son.—7ke king's servant: The 
Cushite, who now appears.—And me thy servant: 
Not ‘‘even me,” as in the text of the Revised Ver- 
sions.—/ knew not: Possibly he did not fully know, 
even after what Joab had said (v. 20), but he had not 
the heart to tell the king what he thought.—7urn 
aside: The king is considerate, and will not press 
him. 

Verses 31, 32.—The Cushite’s tidings.—/ehovah 
hath avenged ; The Cushite is not devout and sym- 
pathetic like Ahimaaz, though he is in a way reli- 
gious.—As that young man is: To him the death of 
Absalom is simply a matter of victory and congratu- 
lation. 


<2 


David’s Inord 
By Alexander 


NE flash of David's ancient spirit had leaped up 
when he would have himself led his men to the 
fight with Absalom, but he had been easily 

dissuaded, and had sunk into the despondent pas- 
siveness characteristic of him all through this period. 
So he sat in the gate of Mahanaim, eating his heart 
out with anxiety, as he waited for news of the battle. 
In earlier days he would have been up on the roof 
and scanning the distance with a keen eye, but he 
was a broken man now. His wistful eagerness to 
catch at a straw for hope, just because he was sick 
with fear of what might befall, not himself and his 
kingdom, but his good-for-nothing son, is let out by his 
pathetic effort to twist a good omen out of Ahimaaz’s 
being the messenger. ‘‘ He is a good man, and com- 
eth with good tidings” is such a leap to the desired 
conclusion that it betrays the extent of his anxiety 
rather than the strength of his confidence. Ahimaaz 
had done good service already in bringing intelli- 
gence of Absalom’s plans, and David caught at the 
possibility that he was again the bearer of good news. 
His running alone showed that he was not a fugitive 
from a lost field, else there would have been a mob 
of demoralized soldiers at his heels. 

The appearance of a second solitary runner bore 
the same interpretation, but showed that Ahimaaz’s 
message was imperfect. In verse 28 a various read- 
ing, ‘‘drew near” for ‘‘called,” adds vividness by 
showing us the messenger approaching during the 
dialogue between the king and the watchman, and 
shouting the one all-important word ‘‘ Peace” before 
he had reached David's side. When he does so reach, 
he delivers his news in more detail, and yet, with 
true Oriental indefiniteness, casting it into the shape 
of blessing Jehovah for victory. The tidings stirred 
no triumph nor any thankfulness. One all-absorbing 
thought took the brightness out of them, and poor 
Ahimaaz, standing panting there, and so proud and 
glad a moment before, had a douche of cold water 
poured on his rejoicing by the only question that 
David cared to ask. Absalom’s safety, not the re- 
gained kingdom nor the dead and wounded among 
his own faithful followers, was the king’s only thought. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Verse 33.—Much moved: With emotion, indicated 
by physical tremulousness.— Would / had died: 
The American Revision correctly omits the word 
‘*God.” David was an affectionate man. With one 
wife and an undivided love, he might have been 
ideally happy in his home. But his outcry here is 
not merely that of parental bereavement. Into it 
entered the consideration of Absalom’s dreadful 
wrong-doing, and his own earlier wrong-doing, and 
all the rest of the sad story. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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The safety of youth depends very much on the 
sympathy of those of greater years. 
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inate Sorrow 
McLaren, D.D. 


But Ahimaaz could not force his lips to speak the 
fatal words, and he fell back on a quibble, if it was 
not a flat lie. He knew well enough what had come 
to Absalom, for Joab had at first refused to let him 
be the messenger, on the very ground that ‘the 
king's son is dead,” and that therefore there would 
be no rewards for him who carried such bad news. 
He did not tell all, partly because of David, and 
greatly because of himself. 

The other messenger was ‘‘the Cushite;” that is, 
the negro, who had somehow found his way to David's 
entourage, and had been chosen by Joab as the mes- 
senger to tell Absalom’s fate because nobody cared 
much what became of 47m. He is met by the same 
question as had been asked of Ahimaaz, and he has 
no hesitation in answering, though even he drapes 
the fact a little. The kindly wrapping does not blunt 
the sharp point of the arrow that fixes in David’s 
heart. He rushes up to the little room in the gate to 
be alone with his sorrow, and, as he goes, pours out 
the wail that echoes through the centuries, and has 
sprung to the lips of many another bereaved father 
in many lands since that sad hour. 

There was much wrong in that broken-hearted sob, 
but a father’s sacred love is audible in it, and even 
from that passion of sorrowing affection, lavished on 
a reprobate child, some faint image is reflected of 
the highest love,—the love of the Father of us all to 
us all. David did not think of Absalom as the rebel, 
the self-willed, cunning plotter against him,.the frat- 
ricide. Death had washed Absalom’s memory clean 
of all stains, and all that remained of him now was 
his sonship. Death ‘covers a multitude of sins” to 
the eyes of love, and many a widow or father cher- 
ishes an image of dead husband or child that has all 
the faults effaced. But the Father of us all does not 
ignore the sins of his prodigals, nor does he let these 
bar the flow of his love. He sees us as we are, with 
all our imperfections on our heads, and, though he 
does, he still yearns in love towards us and in pity 
for us. Whether we are entitled to speak of the 
Father’s sorrow for men’s faults and miseries or not, 
we do know that He who has shown us the Father 
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had such heaviness and sorrow of heart over the sin 
and ruin of Jerusalem that, even in his one hour of 
royal state, and while hosannas were ringing in his 
ears, he wept over it. David wailed, ‘‘My son Ab- 
salom! O Absalom, my son!”’ Jesus cried, ‘‘O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem!”"’ And the two laments have the 
same key-note. 

But David's grief was faulty in many aspects, and, 
though it seems unfeeling toapply strict judgments to 
the cries of a wounded heart, it must not be forgotten 
that Joab was quite right in the substance of his re- 
monstrance, though its tone was brutal. It was true 
that, ‘‘if Absalom had lived, and all we had died this 
day, then it had pleased thee well ” (2 Sam. 19:6). Sor- 
row indulged unchecked sweeps away on its flood all 
thoughts of duty to others, of gratitude to God, or even 
of self-preservation. David had regained his king- 
dom, and did not care for it. He had been saved from 
destruction by his soldiers’ bravery, and he had not a 
word of praise for them. They had flocked round him 
in the flush of victory, and he had met them in sucha 
way that ‘‘they gat them by stealth that day into the 
city,”” and were ready to scatter to their homes with 
a grievance in their hearts. God had delivered him, 
and he had as little thanks for him as for his men. 
We should not only be moved by the infinite pathos 
of his cry, but should recognize the excess and the 
faults of his grief. Let us learn that sorrow is crimi- 
nal when it blinds us to God's goodness, when it 
makes us coldly ungrateful to men, when it unfits us 
for plain duties, or makes us forget what is due to 
others. Nocalamity warrants our being utterly swal- 
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lowed up in gloom. No sky is all cloud. Our tasks 
have to be done in sorrow as in joy, and the best con- 
solation, next to the comfort of God's Spirit, is to set 
ourselves to them, though our hearts are beating like 
forge-hammers. If David had pulled himself to- 
gether, met his men, and put himself at their head, 
and shown that he knew what they had won for him, 
he would not have mourned the unworthy dead less, 
but have encouraged the worthy living more, and 
he would have done himself as much guvod as he did 
them. 

But that great cairn above the pit where Absalom 
lay in his blood without a winding-sheet has a lesson 
for sons. It shows the end of unbridled passion, of 
a wild, masterful, selfish nature. The progress of 
each generation in wealth and ease of living is breed- 
ing many Absaloms among families that have sprung 
from simple, God-fearing ancestors. They reproduce 
Absalom’s love of ostentation, his personal vanity, 
his unbridled temper, and sometimes his impatience 
to wear his father’s shoes. Such courses can have 
but one end, and that grim grave in the dark forest 
may warn some feather-brained young man of to-day 
what that end is sure to be. Simplicity of life, self- 
control, ‘temperance, reverence for, and help—filial 
help—to, a father bring peace; the other course can 
only bring disaster, and may bring death. 

MANCHESTER, ENG. 
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God's retribution makes man ashamed of his own 
revenge. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


A Father’s Grief. 


FOOLISH son is a grief to his father (Golden 
A text). Nothing could be truer than that proverb. 
A few years since I had a friend, one of the 
noblest of men, who was honored by every one who 
knew him, and whose influence for good was wide- 
spread, who opened his heart to me concerning his 
grief over his son. From early childhood the boy 
seemed to have been bent on folly, and all the 
father's loving care and unselfish ministrations 
seemed to have gone for naught. His heart was 
broken as he related to me the efforts he had made 
to reclaim him, and how the young fellow had tram- 
pled on his soul. I thought then, and I think now, 
that there are many boys just beginning to be led off 
into the paths of foolishness, who, if they could but 
have a vision of the indescribable anguish they will 
cause a loving father, or a tender-hearted mother, 
they would stop and turn about now. 


Afraid of the Tidings 

Ts itt well with the young man Absalom ? (v. 32.) 
It is a pathetic picture, that of the old king sitting by 
the gate watching with straining eyes for the mes- 
senger, and then, when he comes, his trembling 
heart fears to hear the news. Some years ago I re- 
ceived a telegram in the middle of the night asking 
me to go to the house of a friend and tell the wife 
that her husband had suddenly died in a far-distant 
city. I was asked to break the news gently to her. 
I walked through the street, as the dawn was coming 
on, dreading the evil shadow that I must throw over 
that home. I rang the bell, and at last the wife came 
down to the door. I suppose the awful solemnity of 
my message must have had some reflection in my 
face, for, the moment the woman looked into my eyes, 
she burst into tears, and exclaimed, ‘‘He is dead! 
He is dead!” She knew that her husband was in 
danger of sudden death through weakness of the 
heart, and so lived in constant dread of the evil 
tidings. 


The Shadow Back of the Joy 


And the king was much moved, and went up to 
the chamber over the gate, and wept (v. 33). A 
troop-ship came home from the Philippines not long 
since. It was seventy-two days on the journey. 
The home-coming in New York was something won- 
derful. White-haired men and women, mothers and 
fathers, stood upon the wharf with arms locked, in 
trembling eagerness to greet their sons. Over the 
ship's rail the soldiers leaned, and whatever of — 
ness their hard campaigning may have brought fell 
from them then as they threw out their arms, calling 
out in smiling tenderness names that for years they 
had only whispered at times at prayer in their tent. 
Young wives, weeping with joy, held little children 
aloft, who, gazing up tothe big ship’s deck, raised 
their fresh voices high to bronzed yet familiar faces 
that beamed down upon them. Moments of suspense 
they were, and they seemed very long; but in a little 
while the men in khaki were swarming down the 
ship’s side to be immediately swallowed in a group of 
happy people. It was splendid to watch them, Sadely 
home from the land of danger, in an atmosphere all 





happiness, tenderness, and love. But down in the 
hold were the three hundred, or more, dead,—the 
somber, sacred cargo, that might not even then be 
forgotten, for in the crowd upon the wharf were 
those whose black attire told another story; whose 
eyes, wide and hurt, looked upon the swift embracing, 
and whose ears heard with anguish the ring of joyous 
laughter and greetings. They had only to do with 
those whose places were in the tomb-like blackness 
of the hold. A slender, pretty woman cried out in 
pain, went to her knees before all, and, leaning her 
head against the rough post at the edge of the wharf, 
sobbed in complete abandonment to her grief. It 
was like that when David's army won the great vic- 
tory over Absalom. ‘There was cheering and shout- 
ing everywhere, but David's heart was black as 
night, for his son-was among the slain. 


**I Led Them Straight ’’ 


O my son Absalom (vy. 33). A pathetic yet highly 
inspiring little incident occurred during Lord Wolse- 
ley’s campaign against Arabi Pasha in Egypt in 
1882. The pasha was strongly impressed. The 
British commander decided upon a night attack. 
That meant along night march through the misty 
desert. Slowly, but with grim determination, thir- 
teen thousand soldiers plodded through the sand 
hour after hour. Near daylight the enemy was 
found, and the battle began at once. The army that 
night was led by young Lieutenant Rawson, a British 
naval officer. He guided his comrades by the stars. 
In the opening of the battle he was the first to fall. 
As death stole upon him he looked up into the face 
of his chief, pressed his hand, and, with his expiring 
breath, exclaimed, ‘‘I led them straight, sir.” What 
a glory that added to his death! It has always 
seemed probable to me that the keenest element of 
agony in David's heart on this occasion was the 
feeling in his own soul that through his own falling 
away from righteousness he had not led Absalom 
straight. 


The Broken Cord 

Would 1 had died for thee, O Absalom (v. 33). 1 
saw long ago a picture which tells the story of an 
Alpine tragedy. A guide, with two men roped to 
himself, are climbing around the edge of a precipice. 
The guide is ahead,—a strong, splendid figure. They 
have reached a very dangerous point, when evidently 
the man farthest back has lost his footing, and that 
has jerked the next man off his feet, and the sudden 
jerk, and, perhaps, cutting across the ice ledge, has 
been too much for the rope, and it has snapped asun- 
der just at the back of the guide. The guide holds 
on solid and strong and safe, but with a look of infi- 
nite horror on his face, as the men he led are falling 
into the gulf below. That, it seems to me, illustrates 
the condition of poor old King David. He had re- 
pented of his sins, and God had forgiven him, and 
he held solidly and safely to the right; but the son, 
who may have been influenced by the inconsistency 
of David's younger life, is lost. The cord of the old 
king’s influence snaps behind his back, and his son, 
whom he would have died to save, is lost. 

New York Ciry. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights \j 
==>. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - “—j— 


wie HE WartcuMan WEnT UP TO THE ROOF OF THE 

GATE UNTO THE WALL.”—Some ancient cities 

were (Jerusalem and Ptolemais are still) sur- 
rounded with walls for purposes of defense. Such 
walls were pierced with gates with bars and shut- 
ters, which were closed at night and in times of siege. 
Those walls were of considerable thickness. Those 
of Babylon, according to the measurement of Ger- 
man excavators, were 41.85-100 meters thick. Watch- 
towers, towers of defense, and dwellings were erected 
on some city walls. Moreover, I have seen impor- 
tant buildings, public and private, so disposed as to 
form asquare, enclosing a quadrangle with one en- 
trance or gate connecting the outer world with the 
quadrangle or enclosure. The second story in such 
buildings includes a room with a roof over the gate, 
such as the watchman may have ascended (Josh. 
S : 18), 

‘*BENOLD, A MAN RunninG Atone.”"—A few days 
ago, a woman came running alone, and, unceremo- 
niously bursting the door open, said, as with her last 
breath, ‘‘ Tidings! tidings!” The wife of one of our 
friends had just got a boy. Dr. Howie then handed 
her a coin, it being the price of the ‘ good tidings.” 
Some evangelists or bearers of good tidings ask for 
their present from a distance, before they tell the 
glad tidings, and I should be very much surprised if 
that shallow youth who ran over the plain and outran 
Cushi thought not of the reward. 

‘THE ENEMIES OF MY LORD THE KING,... BE AS 
THAT YOuNG Man 1s.""—‘t May Allah make her as I 
am !"’ were the vehement words of a childless widow 
as she beat her breast with great agitation. ‘‘ Her” 
is a wife and mother who had done her some injury. 
A silly boy was molesting a blind man. A woman 
looked out from a neighboring door, and said to the 
offender: ‘‘God make you as he is! Let him alone!” 
The form of imprecation which Cushi used in ref- 
erence to the enemies of David is still in use now. 

‘**O my Son ApsAtom, MY Son, MY Son ABSALOM!” 
It happens now that not only the father and mother, 
but also the uncles and senior relatives, of a deceased 
youth, wring their hands, shed tears, and sob aloud, 
as did David, ‘‘ My son, my son, would I had died 
for thee!” This expression, too, is very often heard 
at funerals in the Orient to-day: ‘* Oh that I had died 
forhim! Bury me inhis stead!’’ Sometimes we hear 
aman to say to another: ‘*I and my children are 
ready to ransom you. We will die in your stead.” 

Suweir, Mr. LeBanon, Syria, 


% 
Pride begins with rebellion and ends with ruin. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


OW David was sitting between the two gates 
(v. 24). What was he doing? Waiting,—that 
was all. He had done everything that lay in 
his power,—armed the last soldier, perfected the last 
plan, given the last command. And now there re- 
mained nothing but to sit quietly and helplessly 
between the gates and wait while the great events 
transpired beyond the reach of eye or ear or hand. 
Ah! but that is a thousand times harder than action, or 
even passion. What is more terrible than just wait- 
ing? If you have not acquired the art of patient 
waiting, you had better learn it at once; for you will 
have to sit much of your lifetime between the gates 
waiting helplessly while the forces you have set in 
operation slowly work out their inevitable results. The 
merchant must sit between the gates, and wait for 
the people to whom he has sold his goods to earn the 
money to pay. The author must sit between the 
gates, and wait for the publishers to accept or reject 
his manuscript. The sailor's wife must sit between 
the gates, and wait for the winds to blow her hus- 
band's vessel home. We all reach a point where we 
can do no more, and then—we must just wait. Alas! 
‘‘we usually learn to wait only when we have no 
longer anything to wait for.” Adopt the pace of 
nature; her secret is patience. ‘* Upon the heat and 
flame of thy distemper sprinkle cool patience.” Are 
you — between the gates waiting? Do it with 
the noble dignity of a David. If the messenger is to 
bring you sorrow, receive it with submission. 

The running of the foremost is like the running 
of Ahimaaz (v. 27). So, then, a man’s personality 
reveals itself in his gait when he is miles away,-— 
does it? Well, it ought to be a good gait, if it is so 
conspicuous and so distinguishable. Little Bill ‘‘ toed 
out,” swung his hands like a pair of signboards in the 
wind, and carried his head bent far forward and low 
down like a cayuse pony in a blizzard. Unfortu- 
nately he could not see himself, and the scoldings he 
had to take before he straightened up were—well, a 
few. How wonderful it is that you can tell a man by 
his gait at a mile’s distance, or by his footfall on the 
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pavement when he turns a corner on a dark night! 
Self-revelation is the law of life. You cannot hide 
yourself, Little Bill. What you are will disclose itself 
to those that are nigh, and even to those that are 
afar off. By and by your teacher will be able to tell 
your slovenly writing, and your employer your care- 
less working, just by the look of your job. This 
morning’s paper says that the police have been able 
to say, with complete assurance, that certain recent 
burglaries were done by a famous criminal known as 
‘‘Slick Dick,” just from their neatness and despatch. 
You had better not fool with the matter of your per- 
sonal identity, and you had better get a good gait. 

He isa good man, and cometh with good tidings. 
How inevitably the mind forms this association! It 
has to happen sometimes that good people bring us 
‘‘bad news” and do us ‘‘ bad turns.” Sometimes 
this is from necessity, but more often from ignorance 
and carelessness. But the inference of David was 
logical, even if it was mistaken. Good men bring 
good news and do good turns, We form a necessary 
expectation of blessings at their hands. We look for 
their coming and for their influence with hope and 
joy. Howinstinctively we rush to meet them! How 
instinctively we run and hide from the bad man! I 
have known people who gave me acold chill when 
they ‘‘ hovein sight.” Beaman, like Ahimaaz, whose 
very arrival upon the scene creates a presumption of 
something good. 

All is well (vy. 28). All was well—for the nation 
and the world. Ah! we must never forget how the 
‘* partial ills” make the ‘all wells” of life. And so 
do the temporal ills make the eternal wells. Some- 
thing is bad for me, perhaps, but good for the race. 
Something that hurt me yesterday will help me to- 
morrow. On the whole, Ahimaaz was right. The 
great ‘‘all” of life is ‘‘ well.” I have heard Little 
Bill transpose this cry of the sentry on his beat, the 
watchman on his tower, ‘‘ Allis well,” into the German 
gibberish, ‘‘ All is better as good.” And he was right. 
All is better as good. 

Would I had died for thee (v. 33). And what 
shall we say of a child whose inhumanity brings this 
agony to a father’s heart? ‘‘ How natural the wish, 
but how futile would have been the death, so far as 
Absalom was concerned!” Who said that? Many 
atime in the history of humanity a vicarious death 
has saved a sinful soul. There is something in the 
sight of an innocent victim suffering the penalty of 
our transgressions that possesses a mysterious and 
often irresistible power. The instinct of David might 
have been right. This, at least, was the method of 
Jesus. 

CINCINNATI, O. 
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The world wants men who are willing to live for 
it, as well as those who wish they might die for it, 
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The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


‘*Is the Young Man Safe?"’ 
Causes of Absalom's Fall 


1. In Danger from a Heathen Mother : 


Maacah... of Talmai, king of Geshur (2 Sam. 3: 3). 
Absalom fled... to Talmai,... king of Geshur (2 Sam, 
13 : 37, 38). 
Take heed... lest thou make a covenant (Exod. 34 : 12-14). 


Neither shalt thou make marriages with them (Deut. 7 : 3, 4). 
Ke not... yoked with unbelievers (2 Cor. 6 : 14). 
2. In Danger from a Negiectful Father : 

David took him more... wives (2 Sam, § : 13). 

These words... teach them diligently (Deut. 6 : 6, 7). 
Train up a child in the way (Prov. 22 : 6). 

Nurture them in the chastening (Eph. 6 : 4). 

3- In Danger from Princely Pride : 

None to be so much praised (2 Sam. 14 : 25). 

Chariot and horses, and fifty men (2 Sam. 15 : 1). 
Goodly houses. . . heart be lifted up (Deut. 8 : 11-14), 
Pride is as a chain about their neck (Psa. 73 : 6-9). 

Deal not arrogantly. . . . God is the judge (Ps4. 75 : 4-7). 
4- In Danger from Ungoverned Passion : 

Absalom commanded; ... Smite Amnon (2 Sam. 13 : 28, 29). 
Cease from anger, and forsake wrath (Psa. 37 : 8). 

Say not, ... I will recompense evil (Prov, 20 : 22), 
Without restraint... city... broken down-( Prov. 25 : 28). 
Avenge not yourselves, beloved (Rom. 12: 19). 

5s. In Danger from Filial Impiety : 

The king kissed Absalom (2 Sam. 14 : 33). 

Absalom stole the hearts of... Israel (2 Sam. 15 : 6). 
Honor thy father and thy mother ( Exod. 20 : 12). 

The first commandment with promise ( Eph. 6 : 2). 
Men shall be. . . without natural affection (2 Tim. 3 : 1-3). 
6. In Danger from Selfish Ambition : 

Sent spies, .. : IO). 

Triumphing of the wicked is short (Job 20 : 4, 5). 
Woe to him that getteth an evil gain (Hab. 2: 9). 
Gain the whole world, . . . forfeit his life (Matt. 16 : 26). 
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None of the elevations of earth rise above the 
surges of sorrow, 


- Absalom is king (2 Sam. 15 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AVE some teacher tell of the flight of David 
and the battle with Absalom. Now ask where 
it was that David was sitting, awaiting the 

news of the issue of the conflict. Where was the 
watchman? What was his first report? What did 
he report a minute later? Who did he think the 
first runner was? When Ahimaaz made his report, 
what was the first question that David asked? Put 
on the board Is the Young Man Safe? When Cushi 





IS THE 
YOUNG MAN 
SAFE? 











came in, what did the king ask of him? What reply 
did he make? As soon as David heard the sad news, 
where did he go? Now have some teacher ready to 
read the lament of David as he went up the stairs. 
Ask the school, Did the traitor Absalom deserve the 
death that he met? Whose fault was it that he came 
to such a bitter end ? 

Now call attention to the fact that in these days, 
as well as in those, there are many dangers to which 
young men (and boys) are exposed,—not just like 
that which Absalom encountered, but just as serious. 
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Call them out. They are dangers from drink, gam- 
bling, impurity, theft, embezzling. So we may well 
ask the question of each young man, Are you safe ? 
Change the board so as to make it read, ‘‘Are You 
Safe?” No one is safe unless he obeys God’s com- 
mands. Last Sunday we saw how Absalom broke 
one after another of God's laws, and to-day we see 
the end of it all. But our end will be just as sad if 
we disobey what God has laid down as the rule of our 
lives. Only in obedience is safety, and in disobedi- 
ence is sure disaster. 
NEw YorK City. 
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It is easy to mistake the pruning of saints for 
their punishment. 
7 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs '’) 


‘* Sinners, turn! why will ye die?'’ Psalm 62 : 5-12. 
‘* Art thou weary, art thou languid."’ (81: 2-6. 122: 4-6.) 
om rahe a Psalm gI : 1-8. 
Go, bury thy sorrow. (124 : 1-8. 184 : 1-8.) 
‘* What shall the harvest be ?"’ Psalm 27 : 11-14. 
‘* Throw out the life-line.”’ p {37 4-8. 57: 1-5.) 
es ee 4 - 1 » Psalm 46 : 1-5, 10, II.) 
Oh for a faith that will not shrink. (62 : 3-4. 98 : 1-4.) 
‘‘ Oft in danger, oft in woe."’ Psalm 28 : 1-6. 
‘* There is a blessed home.”’ (38 : 1-3, 6, 7. 60: 1-5.) 


% 
That which begins in falsity must end in failure. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


In the following blackboard the sketches for the first eight 
lessons of the quarter are shown. The teacher will have used 
the first five sketches, and will now add the sixth sketch, 
‘*A Foolish Son,’ for this lesson. 
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[GOODNESS » MERCY SHALL FOLLOW ME ] 

















Quarter’s Plan: 
Family. 


Lesson Thought: Anxiety of Parents about Children. 


Review Thought: The Early, Disgraceful Death of 
a Foolish, Wayward Son, and his Burial under 
the Pile of Stones in the Forest. 


OTE TO TEACHERS. —No description can 
surpass the Bible narrative in beauty and 
pathos. Teachers should be familiar with the 

articulars from chapters 15 to 18. Portions should 
be given in Bible language. A simple diagram, 
developed as you talk, will help the scholars to un- 
derstand the story. Make Jerusalem on the hill ; 
David's journey to the Jordan, and his camp there; 
the hasty crossing of the river, and journey to Maha- 
naim; the forest near by, where the battle was 
fought; David waiting at the gate; the watchman on 
the roof; the messengers, etc.,—something as follows: 


Pictures about David and his 
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INTRODUCTION. 

When it storms, parents always wonder whether 
the children are all safe. When the fire-engine goes 
by, how quickly mother runs to the door to see if the 


children are in a safe place! After dark, father and 
mother want you to be in the house, because they 
know that is the safest place. Do you think they 
will care, when you grow older, whether you are ina 
safe place or with safe companions? Yes, just as 
much; and when children do wrong, or go into un- 
safe places, it causes parents sorrow as long as they 
live. 

REVIEW. 

Our lesson is like a continued story. Part of it we 
learned last Sunday; the other part we learn to-day. 
I wonder how much you remember. Who was the 
king, and who was his handsome son? Was he a 
good son? Mothers sometimes say, ‘*‘ Handsome is 
that handsome does.’”’ Absalom was fine-looking, 
and had many friends whom he treated kindly, but 
he deceived and dishonored his father. (Repeat the 
Fifth Commandment.) When Absalom went to 
Hebron, he took his friends, and said he was king. 
When his poor old father heard /¢a?/, he left Jerusa- 
lem, and, with his friends, waited near the Jordan. 
On the way a friend met him, with food, some bread, 
raisins, and fruit. I am glad somebody was kind to 
him. Absalom entered Jerusalem, lived in his fath- 
er’s house, and began to gather an army. 

Lesson. 

All this time David waited near the river for a 
message. His friends, who had gone back with the 
ark, were watching what Absalom was doing. When 
Absalom was almost ready to follow David, these 
friends sent two young men to tell David to hurry 
across the river, for Absalom would soon be there. 
It was dangerous for the young men to carry the 
message (2 Sam. 17: 17-22). That very night David 
and his followers crossed the river, and traveled a 
long way. Psalms 4 and 3 tell how he felt. 

Other friends over there brought grain, and dishes 
to cook in, honey and butter, sheep, and cheese, for 
David's tired and hungry people. 

Absalom soon followed with a large army ready 
for battle. David divided his men into three com- 
panies, and wanted to go with them, but his soldiers 
said he was worth ten thousand of them; so he stood 
by the gate as they passed, and said to each officer, 
‘*Deal gently, for my sake, with Absalom.” The 
battle was in the woods. As Absalom rode under 
the trees, his head caught in the branches, his mule 
went on, and there he hung until one of David's 
Officers killed him with darts. Then a trumpet 
sounded as a signal that the battle was over. Before 
this, Absalom had built a fine monument for himself 
in the king’s dale, but was never buried there. The 
soldiers took his body from the tree, cast it into a great 
pit in the forest, and everybody threw stones at him 
until there was a great pile. (Contrast monument 
and stones as in review frame, and write, ‘‘ A fool- 
ish son.” See review plan.) The Bible says, “A 
foolish son is a grief to his father.” 

All this time David was waiting by the gate, and 
the watchman stood on top of the wall, looking for a 
messenger. By and by the watchman called to 
David, ‘‘ Behold, a man running alone.” Pretty soon 
he called, ‘‘ Another man running alone.” David 
hoped they brought good tidings. When the first 
( Continued on page 548) 
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Going to Jerusalem 


A list, by states and provinces, of those who have secured reservations for the seventy-one days’ cruise 


to and from the World’s Sunday-School Convention at Jerusalem, Easter, 1904. 
from March 8 to May 18, 1904. 
$500 to $750 each, which includes all expenses. 


The cruise extends 
There are less than two hundred and fifty berths still available, at from 


For further information about this lifetime opportunity, 


epoch-making in the religious history of the world, address the Chairman of the World’s Convention 


Executive Committee, E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Michigan. 


list, Mr. Warren will appreciate it if corrections are sent directly to him. 


Alabama (5) 


Joseph Carthel, Montgomery. 

J. B. Cumming, Mobile. 

Rev. E. L. Hill, Eufaula. 

W. E. Pettus, Huntsville. 

Rev. E. L. Hill, P. O. Box 203, Eufaula. 


Alberta (2) 


Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Bruce, Macleod, 
Rev. Edward Michener, Red Deer. 


Arkansas (3) 


Rev. H. M. Bruce, Gurden. 
Rev. and Mrs. Benjamin Cox, 1024 Gaines 
Street, Little Rock. 
California (10) 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Baskerville, 334 
Bradbury Block, Los Angeles. 
Rev. H. H. Bell, D.D., San Francisco. 
Kendrick Chamberlain, Los Angeles. 
Miss Frances Coulter, 219 North Grand 
Avenue, Los Angeles. 
Jean Loomis, Station A, Pasadena. 
Rev. D. L. Macquarrie, 128 Magnolia 
Avenue, Riverside. 
Rev. S. J. Shaw, 408 21st Street, San Diego. 
W.C. Weld, 1040 W. 36th Street, Los Angeles. 
W. E. McVay, Union Bank of Savings, Los 
Angeles. 
Cape Breton (1) 
A. Waller Smith, Sidney Mines. 


Colorado (5) 
Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Pettibone, 2719 In- 
diana Street, Denver. 
Mrs. J. A. Walker, 3411 West Twenty- 
second Avenue, Denver. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Wolfe, Boulder. 


Connecticut (6) 
Mrs. Eggleston, New London. 
T. P. Fordham, P. O. Box 332, Essex. 
Caroline Hansel, 73 Forest Street, Hartford. 
George McArthur, Danbury. 
Misses Elsie and Margery Strong, Green- 
wich, 
District of Columbia (4) 
Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, 103 Maryland Ave- 
nue, Washington. 
Miss Catharine J. Laws, Room 433, Post 
Office Department, Washington. 
Mrs. Sallie Russell Reeves, 2109 N Street, 
N. W., Washington. 
Charles N. Richards, United States Senate 
Post Office. 


Florida (1) 
Mrs. Ida Hicks Rawson, 301 North Mc- 
Donald Avenue, Mt. Dora. 


Georgia (5) 
J. G. McCall, Quitman. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Moore, Bolton. 
J. B. Rountree, Quitman. 
James G. Teter, 531 North Boulevard, At- 
lanta, 


Illinois (39) 


Rev. H. M. Bannen, Rockford. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Charles Black, Clinton. 

Mrs. Adrienne Boyd, Carrollton. 

Rev. W. S. Brooks, D.D., 1§7 Emerson 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, Peoria. 

Mr, and Mrs. J. A. Burhans, 115 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 

Mr, and Mrs. A. W. Conklin, 507 North 
Franklin Street, Decatur. 

Arthur B. Du Von, 227 East Main Street, 
Galesburg. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Fisher, Granville. 

Rev. T. K. Gale, 211 South Hoyne Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Miss Anna Gleason, Kewanee. 

Miss Wilma Hammarstrom, 46 Wisconsin 
Street, Chicago. 

H. P. Hart, Roby. 

Laura E, Holmes, 15218 Turlington Avenue, 
Harvey. 

W. B. Jacobs, 132 La Salle Street, Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. L. Ketman, 177 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 








Pennsylvania’s Clarion Call 


In a Resolution presented to the State Convention at 
Scranton on October 15, 1903, by the Hon. John Wana- 
m ker, President of the Pennsylvania Sabbath-School 
Association. 
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Ten Years of Growth 
And This Year Greater Than Ever 


In the annual report of H. J. Heinz, Chairman of the State Executive 
Committee, the following facts indicate the progress that the Association 
has made in ten years. 

In 1893 no state office ; now a suite of three rooms. 

Then, no state paper; now, the Herald, going to every county in 
the state. 

Then, one salaried worker ; now, five in the continuous service of the 
Association, 

Ten years ago the Cradle Roll almost unknown, to-day it numbers 
27,074 members in Pennsylvania, 

This year 470 graduates of the State Normal [Teacher-Training] 
Course, the largest number in any year in any state. 

In 1897, the Home Department membership in the state, 2,630 ; this 
year, 39,636 members. 

In 1893, a deficit of $339, receipts for that year, $1,563.84. Receipts 
for 1903, $12,399, with a balance of $607.18 in the treasury, and every 
obligation paid. 

In ten years more than $100,000 expended by the state Association, 

At the Scranton Convention, more than $15,000 pledged in small sums 
and large for the coming year’s work,—an advance of 25 per cent over the 
income for the past year. 

And no session of the convention was more spiritual and devotional 
in its atmosphere than the business session when the money was pledged. 








Should any errors be discovered in this 


Miss Minnie McBurney, 6536 Kimbark Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

Rev, E. McKay, Ottawa. 

Miss Elizabeth Merritt, Aledo. 

Mr. and Mrs. E,. S. Osgood, 167 Adams 
Pg. Chicago. 

W. C. Pearce, 132 La Salle Street, Chicago, 

William B. Rundle, Clinton, 

Charles Schumacher and son, Altamont. 

Miss Emma Shasberger, 1122 Association 
Building, Chicago. 

I. Bennett Trout, Lanark. 

Theo, Trouth, Sterling. 

Miss Warder, care E. S, Osgood, 167 Adams 
Street, Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Wells, 1014 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago. 

Charles H. Wolfram, 283 North Franklin 
Street, Chicago. 

Miss Pearl Wright, Palestine. 

Mrs. S. J. Brice, Cook County, Wilmette. 


Indiana (17) 

E. W. Allen, 707 West Jefferson Street, 
Fort Wayne. 

George A. Bennett, Box 155, Richmond, 

Anna R. Black, Terra Haute. 

Rev. Clarence C, Bonnell, Brownstown. 

Mrs. and Mrs. H. B. Burnet, 1711 Park 
Avenue, Indianapolis. 

Miss Emma A, Donnell, Greensburg. 

Rev. H. W. Kellogg, 1130 New Jersey 
Street, Indianapolis. 

Josiah Morris, Rockville. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ridgeway, Amboy. 

Rev. H. M. Rogers, Rossville, 

E. J. Scott, 627 East Main Street, Portland, 

Miss Fletie Staples, Commiskey. 

D. R. Ulmer, M.D., Alexandria, 

Mrs. G. A. Wells, 317 New Jersey Street, 
Indianapolis. 

Mrs. Daniel W. Beiger, 419 W. Second 
Street, Mishawaka. : 


Iowa (20) 
Miss Belle L. Bentley, 3407 Grand Avenue, 
Des Moines. 
Rev. E. G. Beyer, Maynard. 
Mrs. Lena Cerwinski and Otto A,, Floyd, 
Rev. P. J. Henness, Bloomfield. 
Rev. Hardy A. Ingham, Keosauqua, 
Mrs. S. Bayler Keinan, Des Moines, 
Dr. Katharyn Keith, Panora, 
Frank L. Loveland, Vinton, 
. W. Mahood, Sioux City. 
William Marshall, Glenwood. 
Mr. and Mrs, B. F. Mitchell, 1179 11th 
Street, Des Moines. 
J. W. Potter, L. B. 28, Bloomfield, 
D. Everett Smith, Indianola. 
Rev. P. J. Spryer, Liberty Ave., Bloomfield, 
Rev. O. S. Thompson, Paulina, 
O. G. Waffle, Marion. 
R. A, Yeoman, Red Oak. 
Rev. Evarts Kent, Dunlap. 


Kansas (17) 

Mr, and Mrs. James Allison, Wichita, 

Dr. and Mrs. S. A, Bass, M.D., Wichita, 

W. C. Blattler, Belpre. 

Miss Meme Brockway, Wellsville. 

C. S. Caldwell, Wichita. 

J. H. Engle, Abilene. 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Kinney, Newton, 

Miss O. Edna Peterson, R. F. D, No, 1 
Jamestown. 

H. C. Rash, Salina. 

D. B. Schney, Emporia. 

Mr. and Mrs, H. M. Walt and Misses Ida 
and Lula Walt, Newton. 


’ 


Kentucky (7) 

E. A. Fox, Room 19, Louisville Trust Build- 
ing, Louisville. 

J. A. Francis, Winchester. 

Rev. Everette Gill, Louisville. 

Mrs. K. Knight, 1202 Frankfort Avenue, 
Louisville. 

Miss Sue B. Scott, 325 North Broadway, 
Lexington. 

A. C. Taylor, Burnside. 

A. K. Wright, New York Hall, Louisville. 
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Louisiana (5) 


New Orleans. 

J. M. Henry, Winnsboro. 

A. M. Mayo, Lake Charles. 

Manitoba (7) 

Rev. W. N. Abbott, Neepawa. 

Alex Cameron, Oak Lake. 

W. H. Irwin, 511 McIntyre Blk, Winnipeg. 

A. L. Maclean, 479 McDermott Avenue, 
Winnipeg. 

W. S. Maclean, Oak Lake. 

James McIntosh, Neepawa. 

Rev. Hamilton Wigle, 88 Lily St., Winnipeg. 

Massachusetts (34) 

Dr. and Mrs. R. J. Adams, 42 Trowbridge 
Street, Cambridge. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H, Brock, Athol. 

Rev. and Mrs. F. L. Cleveland, North Han- 
over. 

Rev. and Mrs. James M. Forbush, Winthrop 
Church, Boston. 

A. J. Hodgden, Haverhill. 

Rev. J. H. Hoffman, North Reading. 

Miss Lydia B. Holmes, 44 Russell Street, 
Plymouth, 

Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, } 120 Boylston St., 


Mrs. W. N. Hartshorn, | Boston. 
Miss Ida Hartshorn, 54 Fenway, 
Miss Bertha Hartshorn, Boston. 


Rev. and Mrs. George F. Kenngott, Lowell. 

Rev. M. A. Kelsey, Pottersville. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Legg, Worcester. 

Rev. W. J. Macdonald, Hyde Park. 

Miss Louise M. Morrill, 66 Westland Ave- 
nue, Boston, 

Miss Minnie G. Robbins, Norwell, 

S. M. Sayford, Newton. 

Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins, Fitchburg. 

Miss Lucy G. Stock, Springfield. 

A. C. Stone, 68 Bellingham Street, Chelsea. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Strong, Auburndale. 

Miss R. M. Sylvester, Athol. 

Miss Lucy Tappan, 22 Mason St., Gloucester, 

Miss Ida Tappan, 22 Mason St., Gioucester, 

Rev. M. D. Wolfe, Haverhill. 

Miss Abbie M. Brooks, 528 Broadway, South 
Boston. 

Mrs. Etta Anor Rumney, 72 Main Street, 
Everett. 

Maryland (4) 

Mr. and Mrs. L. S. Carswell, 401 Gorsuch 

Avenue, Baltimore. 


Baltimore. 
Nellie L. Miller, Roland Ave. and 
Elmhurst Road, Roiand Park, Baltimore. 


Miss 


Mexico (1) 
Rev. J. G. Dale, Rio Verde S. L. P. 
Michigan (31) 
Rev. F. C. Berger, Grand Rapids. 


F. W. Chamberlain, Three Oaks. 

Rev. G. B. Hatch, Three Oaks. 

Mrs. G. L. Hicks, Allegan. 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. Hicks, St. Johns, 

Miss Bessie Hicks, Allegan. 

Mr. and Mrs. George C, Higbee, Marquette. 

Rev. McD. Howsare, Maple Rapids. 

Mrs. Mary E. King, Holland. 

E. C. Knapp, Three Oaks. 

Dr. and Mrs. Casper K. La Huis, M.D., 
§22 Burdick Street, South Kalamazoo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert La Huis, Zeeland. 

Rev. T. W. Muilenberg, Grand Haven. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Milliken, and James L., 
Traverse City. 

Mr. E. K. Mohr, Grand Rapids. 

Rev. J. W. Ott, 167 Barclay Street, Grand 
Rapids. 

Rev. E. D. Rundell, Caro. 

Alva Sherwood, Three Oaks. 

H. H. Simpson, Bad Axe. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. K. Warren, and 
Lydia, Three Oaks. 

Prof. E. M. Wood, Albion. 

Rev. Harlow S. Mills, Benzonia. 

Rev. David L. Holbrook, Union City. 


Minnesota (7) 


Alfred Chial, Lake Park. 

Mrs. B. Longley, §1 Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 

Rev. W. H. Medlar, Alexander. 

Clinton M. Morton, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., 
Minneapolis. 

Rev. Stanley B. Roberts, Minneapolis. 

Mrs. E. Augusta Russell, Russell House, 

» Minneapolis. 

Miss Mame Stevens, care of Heinrich Clo. 

Co., Minneapolis. 


Miss 


Mississippi (12) 
Rev. G. R. Ellis, Brooklyn. 
James B, Leavell, Oxford. 
F. C, Lotterhos, Crystal Springs. 


| 


| 
| 


| W. Bennett Maze, Dawson. 


| Miss Josephine L. Baldwin, 32 Elizabeth 


| Mr. and Mrs. William L. Condit, Hoboken. 


Mrs. E. P. Neville, McComb. | 
| 


Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Foley, Box 84, Crowley. Miss Elizabeth A. Streater, Black Hawk. 
Rev. John F. Foster, 2529 Burgundy Street, Rev. 


and Mrs, H. M. Sydenstricker, Ph.D., 
Corinth. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. S. F. Tatum, and three 
others, Perry County, Bonhomie P. O. 


Missouri (10) 
Miss Jane Berry Judson, 510 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Kansas City. 
M. Percey Black, 2803 Morgan St., St. Louis. 
Mrs. Mary L. Hargrove, Kansas City. 
Mr, and Mrs. J. A. Linville, Cowgill. 
W. B. Morgan, Montrose. | 
Mrs. M. F. and Miss M1. Ella Schooley, 20 
Clinton Place, Kansas City. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Semelroth, Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
Nebraska (11) 
S. H. Ayers, care of G. P, Davis, Fremont. 
Alphonso Cook, Syracuse, 
G. P. Davis, Fremont. 
Miss Manie Haines, Lincoln, 
Frank F. Lewis, Syracuse. 


Rev. E. A. Ricker, Aurora. 
Mrs. A. L. Riggs, Santee. 
Miss Jean Scott, Clay Center, 
James Stander, Louisville. 
Rev. J. D. Stewart, Aurora, 
New Hampshire (2) 
Rev. and Mrs, L. B. Tenney, Nelson. 


New Jersey (11) 


Avenue, Newark. 
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| 





Mrs. J. W. Barnes, 33 Kearney St., Newark. 


Dr. Alphonso Irwin, 425 Cooper Street, 
Camden. 


Rev. D. H. King, Vin and. 





Rev. John F. Morgan, 281 8th Street, Jer- 
sey City. 

Miss Elizabeth D, Paxton, 20 Library Place, 
Princeton. 


| E. B. Saunders, Shiloh. 
| Mr. and Mrs, Wesley Williams, Haddonfield. 


| 


Junius W. Millard, 1404 Linden Avenue, | 


New York (41) 


| Mr. and Mrs, J. C. Aitken, Schenectady. 


Miss Jessie E, Arbuckle, 87 Wilson Street, 
Brooklyn. 
Elizabeth M. 
Street, Brooklyn. 
Rev. Walter S. Brown, The Manse, Sand 
Lake. 


Mrs. Blackman, 271 Dean 


| Rev. Andrew M. Brown, McGraw. 
| Mrs. R. G, Cooper, Warburton Avenue, 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Yonkers. 

Miss Lillie R. Corwin, 58 Lorimer Street, 

Rochester. 

and Mrs. W. T. Damon, care Sidney, 

Shepard, & Co., Buffalo. 

F. P. DeWitt, 530 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Mr, and Mrs. W. H. Doty, 203 West gist 
Street, New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Duncan, 641 Univer- 
sity Building, Syracuse. 

Accacia Booth Gates, 321 W. 118th Street, 
corner Manhattan Avenue, New York. 

G. B. F. Hallock, Rochester. 

Oliver R. Heinze, Batavia. 

Miss Annie E. Helck, 261 West 42d Street, 
New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Hudson, and Miss Hud- 
son, 200 Comstock Avenue, Syracuse. 

Miss Alice W. Hyde, 150 Erie Street, Buf- 
falo. 

Miss Mary E. Remington, 150 Erie Street, 
Buffalo. 

Rev. David Lee Jamison, Fredonia. 

Miss I, J. Milburg, 434 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 


Mr. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Morgan, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

M. and Mrs. C. E. Patterson, 25 Broad 
Street, New York. 

J. H. Rodebaugh and two others, 53 Board 
of Trade, Buffalo. 

A. J. Rumsey, Batavia. 

Mrs. Eloise M, Seaman, 44 West 13!st 
Street, New York. 

Rev. and Mrs. William H. Smith, 1040 


Warburton Avenue, Yonkers. 

Chr. Staebler, Syracuse. 

Miss Jennie Swezy, 129 East 1oth Street, 
New York. 

Rev. W. J. Ford, Jamestown. 

Rev. R. T. Wegener, 220 E, t19th St., New 
York. 

North Carolina (3) 


| Mr. and Mrs. W. M, Cundiff, Siloam. 


R. H. Ricks, Rocky Mount. 
North Dakota (7) 


Sidney Clarke, Grand Forks. 
Mr., Mrs., and Paul Griffith, Grand Forks. 








| 


| 
| 


} 
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dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved iff | 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 









THE COOK 
of SPOT 

LESS 
TOWN 








The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

Twill lighten her domestic woe— Malte og are 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. a 
72 PAGES 








20 CENTS 
Where there is good cooking the 


Dudley T. Limerick 
10 S. Hicks St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Pointer For Teachers 


Send your address and number of Scholars in 
our class, and a copy for each will be sent you 
REE of the LeaptnG primary Sunday School Paper 

| printed ENTIRELY IN COLORS. Lessons illustrated 

N CO 





LORS by special artists. Address 
Little Folks Paper, Dept. A, Albany, N.Y. 








CORRESPONDENCE Courses in Divinity and Phi- | 


C.J. Burton, Pres. lowa Chris.College,Oskaloosa,la. | nator of S. S. Requisites, Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


46 Years | have been selling my practical oupplies 
to S. S. throughout the U.S. S.$. Record, $1. Coll. 


losophy. Degrees conferred. For free catalog, write | Env. Class Books. soc. doz. J. H. ‘tomlinson, Origi- 














The Grand Prize for 


Paris Exposition, 1900 Bookbinding and 


Highest Award Oxford India Paper 


xfor Bibles 
Reference Teachers’ Concordance 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 


OXFOR RECENTLY ISSUED BIBLES 


Minion 8vo and Long Primer 
Superb Large Type Editions. Reference-Concordance-Teachers 











SELF-PRONOUNCING 





For sale by all booksellers. 


Oxford University Press 


Send for catalogue. 


American Branch, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


How to Know the Holy Bible 














CENTS 


NEWS until January 1, 1904, introducing in attractive form 


Weekly Evangelical Sermons by Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D,.D. 
Weekly Courses in Bible Study by Rev. James M. Gray, D.D. 
Weekly Prayer-Meeting Discussions by Rev. A. C. Dixon, D.D. 
A Department of Personal Work by Rev. Howard W. Pope. 


splendid Home Department by Helen M. Winslow. 





sent now will bring you four visits a month from the UNION GOSPEL 


A 
10 And hosts of special articles on timely subjects that you will want to read. Address: 
UNION GOSPEL NEWS, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 








A Marvel in Book Making 
$1.75 


This beautiful Bible is bound in French morocco (very flexible), divinity circuit, 
round corners, gilt edges, contains center references and maps. It is printed on 
superior India paper of wonderful opacity and whiteness, in large clear minion type, 
at the Cambridge University Press, London. Page measures 67% 4% inches. 


An Ideal Bible—Very Clearly Printed, Handsomely Bound 


at an unheard-of price for India Paper Bibles. If not thoroughly and happily satis- 
fied, return at once, and money will be refunded. 


THE S. S. SCRANTON CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


ust Issued—An India 


postpaid. Only % inch 
aper Bible. For Only 


thick, weighs 12 ounces 








—_<$<$<$<$—<——___ -— 






Why do you permit a custom at the communica 
table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? The use of the individual communion ser. 

vice grows daily. Are you open to conviction? 
Would you like to see a list of the churches in 
which it is used and know the satisfaction it gives? 


Individual 

‘~~ Communio 
Send for our free book—it tells all about 
A trial outfit sent free on request. 


tt, 
Cups SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. <., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Font TBS ' 


ro a 


| COMPETENCY | 


WILLIAMC. 
RICHARDS | 
was doing ¥ 
‘todd jobs’”’ in § 
fH his town in § 
southern § 
Michigan 
when he an- 
swered an ad- 
vertisementfor ff 
agents to rep- | 
resent THE LApIEs’ HOME 
JouRNAL and THE SATURDAY } 
EVENING Post. The first 
month he earned $64.00 in 
commissions and prize money 
and dropped the odd jobs. 


4 Through this work he heard of an 
| important position with a Western rail- 








' 











road from several officers of which he 
had secured subscriptions. They had 
been pleased with Richards’ tact and 
energy, and he secured the position. 
He writes: “The subscription work paid | 
me much better than any previous em- 
ployment and gave me an invaluable 
knowledge of men and methods. I can 
_ recommend it to any ambitious young fel- 
| low who is cramped up in a small town.” 


We are giving 


| $50,000 
In Extra Cash Prizes 


| this winter to the 3000 agents 
who. do the best work for. us — 
aparteach month. Besidesthis, 
every subscription secured is lib- 
erally paid for, No expéfise in- 
volved. Write for details. ’ 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
603 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


— 4 


[Sars 
o SS” 








A Progressive Course of 


Sunday-School Lessons | 


For Children from Seven to Ten Years Old 


Arranged by FREDERICA BEARD. 
Including Old Testament Stories, 
with a manual of suggestions for 
teachers, and Wonder Stories from 
the Gospels, with a text-book for 
the children and a hand-book of 
notes for the teacher. 


For descriptive circular address 


The Winona Publishing Co. 


195 State Street ae Chicago, Ill. 


XCHANGEABLE 
«_LIBRARIES 


Our catalogue gives full particulars about the:n. 


The CARD SYSTEM for Schools, 
Our catalogue tells how to make use of it. 
CHURCH and SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


All kinds from all publishers always at right 
prices, 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
175 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Flags of all nations 





Send for catalog, free. 


The Conquest Supply Co. 
195 State Street, Chicago. 


The Story of the 
Conquest Flag, 
50c., postpaid. 


t | Rev. C. L. 


CONQUEST FLAGS | 


Conquest Pins, Badges, | 
Posters, Songs, Electros. | 
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Rev. Samuel Harris, Richburg. 
Isabel E. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Rev. J. F. Mills, Grand Forks. 


Nova Scotia (7) 
Mrs. A. E. Cann, care Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, Yarmouth. 
Miss E. Mabel Cann, Yarmouth. 
Mr. and Mrs, Josiah Hopkins, Mill Village. 
A. B. Higgins, Middleton. 
Rev. 7 Layton, Truro. 
Mrs. N. C. Seymour, New Berne. 


Ohio (45) 
Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, Toledo. 


H | D. C. Anderson, Frankfort. 


C. R. Betts, Stryker. 

J. A. and Mrs. Boughton, Everett. 
Walter T. Childs, Fremont. 

| Joseph Clark, 79 Ruggery Building, Co- 








lumbus. 
| Ira D. Clymer, 115 Frazier Street, Findlay. 
Alvin A. Cober, 1114 North Main | 


Rev. 
| Street, Dayton. 
| Arthur B. Collmer, 1405 Neil Avenue, Co- 
lumbus. 

L. L. Dowd, Norwalk. 

D. F. Dreisbach, Circleville. 

J. B. Edman, Buckland. 

Carl Anderson Entrekin, Kingston. 

W. A. and Mrs. Eudaly, 509 Johnson Build- 
ing, Cincinnati. 
Charles T. Fox, 
Street, Findlay. 


| Rev. 


Professor G. A. Funkenhouser, Union Bibli- 


| 
| cal Seminary, Dayton. 
Charles T. and Mrs. Griffith, Shawnee. 
| J. J. Grubbs, Buckland. 
| Samuel Grubbs, Arcanum. 
| J. F. Harden, Logan. 
Rose Keller, "284 Clifton Ave., Springfield. 
| Louis H. Koekler, 315 North Sixth Street, 
Hamilton, 
Marion Lawrance, Toledo. 
| B. J. Loomis and daughter, Jefferson, 
McKee, Wellsville. 
C. W. and Mrs. Munson, Toledo. 
J. M. Parker, Nelsonville. 
W. H. Radebaugh, Lancaster. 
| Mrs. Florence D. Richards, Leipsic, 
D. C. Ridgeway, Peebles. 
Rev. L. H. Seager, Cleveland. 
|‘Edwin L. Shuey, M.A., Dayton, 
"Mrs. J. C. Spieth, Cleveland, 
J. E, Stanley, Pickerelltown. 
|-Rev. H. M. Tenney, Oberlin. 
| Anton F. Wendeln, St. Mary’s. 
| George C. Williams, Ottawa. 


Rev. R. B. Wilson, Cumberland. 
Rev. L. S. Woodruff, Rawson, 
| Rev. A. E. Wright, Circleville. 
Oklahoma (6) 
Dr. L. Haynes Buxton, Oklakoma City. 


| Mr. and Mrs. G. N. Hartley and Miss Hart- | 


ley, Tecumseh. 
Rev. C. G. Murphy, Oklahoma City. 
G. B. Stone, 104 West Main Street, 
homa City. 
Ontario (30) 
Miss Marie M. Blong, Toronto. 
Rev. S. S. Bates, D.D., Toronto. 


Avenue, Toronto. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Burpe, and Miss Burpe, 
67 Somerset Street, Ottawa. 

| Rev. H. D. Cameron, B.A., Allendale. 


| Walter H. and Mrs. Clemes, corner Church 


and King Streets, Toronto. 
A. Lillian Dunsmore, Box 294, Stratford. 
| T. S. Edwards, Iroquois. 
1 3. We a oo Freeman. 


Rev. Frizzell, Ph.D., 498 Pope Avenue, 
Pnhey 
| Miss M. H. Garrett, 584 Spadina Avenue, | 


Toronto. 
A. I, Gregory, 172 Jameson Ave., Toronto. 
Jean R. Harris, 450 Pope Avenue, Toronto. 
Rev. E. A. Henry, Hamilton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Hord, Mitchell. 
E. L. Howe, Cookstown. 
William Johnson, Belleville. 
S. McCutcheon, Grand Trunk Union Station, 


Toronto. 

William Parkinson, 23 Isabella Street, To- 
ronto. 

Rev. Theo. J. Parr, M.A., Guelph. 

Rev. John Potts, D.D., Toronto, 


Rev. and Mrs. J. J. Redditt, The Parsonage, 
Barrie. 

| Rev. W. K. Shearer, Drumbo. 

J. M. Sparrow, 84 McDonald Avenue, To- 
ronto. 

Oregon (3) 

| Miss Edna Allen, Albany. 

Miss Ella J. Buddemer, 
Portland. 

| nes W. C. Puffer, 613 Third Street, Portland. 


309 Clay Street, 


1006 North Cory 


Okla- | 


Rev. and Mrs. Ralph Brecken, 190 Lawther | 


Pennsylvania (29) 


Jessie Ackerman, 203 Ohio Avenue, Avalon. 

N. T. Arnold and two sons, Ridgeway. 

Rev. R. G. Bannen, 324 "Howard Street, 
South Williamsport, 

Rev. R. L. Clark, New Park. 

John E, Dayton, Williamsport. 

William P. Fulton, 208 South Thirty-seventh 

Street, Philadelphia. 

and Mrs. S. E. Gill, 

Building, Pittsburg. 

Miss Annie S. Harlow, 4822 Warrington 
Avenue, West Philadelphia. 

Rev. C. M. Hartzell, Latrobe. 

H. J. Heinz and son, Pittsburg. 


Mr. Westinghouse 





delphia. 
| Rev. W ‘itiam R. Huston, Clifton Heights. 
|S. S. Haugh, 219 Sixth Avenue, Altoona. 


W. D. Lawmaster, General Secretary ¥. &. | 


| C. A., Danville. 
Jeanette. 


Avalon. 

Franklin B. Nettleton, 1536 North Wash- 
ington Avenue, Scranton. 

Rev. Charles A. Oliver, York. 

E. W. Rishel, 109 Parker Avenue, Franklin. 

A. G. Saxman, Latrobe. 

Rev. John F. Scherer, Nickleville. 

Mr. and Mrs, Charles G. Trumbull, The 
Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. 

S. C. Watts, Clearfield. 

T. J. Williams, 828 Park Building, Pittsburg. 


Rhode Island (6) 
Miss Clara P. Dyer, Providence. 
Benjamin Wilbur and Lena Wilbur, South 
Scituate. 
Rev. L. S. Woodworth, Providence. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. B. McGrillis, Providence, 


South Carolina (4) 
C. T. Dowling, Norway. 
W. L. Pressby, Due West. 
P. B. Wells, Abbeville. 
F, Fraser Lyon, Abbeville. 


South Dakota (1) 
Rev. Alfred L. Riggs, Residence, Santee, 
Neb. 
Tennessee (7) 


Clyde M, Carpenter, Decherd. 

Miss Alberta Carruthers, 367 Main Street, 
Memphis. 

and Mrs. Ralph W. 
Knoxville Col., Knoxville. 
Rev. W. A. Swift, Tabernacle. 
Miss Caroline C, White, Memphis. 
hae G. W. Banks, Memphis. 


Mr. McGranaham, 





Texas (8) 


Rev. J. F. Boeye, 815 W. 5th Street, Fort | 
Worth. 

Jack Crawford, Alvarado. 

Mrs. P. G. Dumukes, 605 W. 26th Street, 
Austin, 

| John W. Mackey, Gilbert Bldg., Beaumont. 
Miss Ella Manlove, Austin. 

Rev. B. F. Riley, Houston. 

W. N. Wiggins, San Antonio, 

W. A. Wiggins, San Antonio. 


Vermont (1) 
M. P. Perley, Enosburg Falls. 


Virginia (6) 
Rev. and Mrs. Isaac S. Anderson, and Miss 
Nannie, Rose Hill. 
| Rev. James Cannon, Jr., 
Miss B. O. Gardner, 
ville. 


| J. R. Jopling, Danville. 


Blackstone. 
R. F. D. No, 2, Trout- 


West Virginia (10) 

U. A. Clayton, Fairmount. 
Rev. T. M. Marshall, Stout’s Mills. 
Mr., Mrs., and Master Nuttall, Nuttalburg. 
Rev. and Mrs. D. B. Purinton, West Vir- 

ginia University, Morgantown, 
B. F. Ramage, Fairmount. 
W. C. Shafer, Fairmount. 
Rev. E. A. Witter, Ph.M., B.D., Salem, 
Wisconsin (2) 


| Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Baker, Evansville. 


Foreign (4) 


| William J. Chapman, Augustrasse 81, Berlin, 
Germany. 

| Mrs. Margaret W allace Dean, Urumia, Per- 
sia, care of American Mission. 

| Rev. S. A. Fraser, San Fernando, Trinidad | 
Island. 

Frances Phelps, 2 Sanbaucho, Sendai, Japan. 


Rev. Dr. Alexander Henry, Frankford, Phila- | 


Rev. James H. Leitch, North Second Street, | 


Miss Ada Mercutt, 311 California Avenue, 
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| CHURCH 


Vocalion and Organs 


| CHAPEL 


HE VOCALION is worthy the at- 
tention of all interested in musical 

instruments for churches, schools, and 
lodge-rooms, because of its radically 
| 











different method of Tone production. 


Far less expensive and bulky 
than a pipe organ, 


It is incomparably superior 


to an ordinary Reed instru- 
ment, 


In that the tone, although originating 
in reeds, is passed through chambers 
which determine its quality, divesting 
| it of all shallow and nasal defects, and 
imparting remarkable resonance and 
| power. 

Prices range from $225.00 to $3,000.00 
upwards. 

| Fully illustrated catalog with specifi- 
| cations and prices upon request. 


The Vocalion Organ Co. 


74 Jackson Street, Worcester, Mass. 











Card tee of Reccots for 
Primary and Cradle Roll 
Birthday Remembrance 
Account 


No. 955 S.—Complete, accurate, and simple plan of 
records. Makes it possible to remember birthdays 
without omis- 
sions. Box 
provided with 
guide cards 
so these may 
bh be kept by 
months and 
days of the 
month. 
card for each 
chil Space 
on each card 
for name of 
child; when born—month, day, and year ; date of en- 
| rolment, parents’ names and residence, birthday re- 
| membranc e,etc, Always up to date | ti aking out cards 
| 











of those who are no longer on the rofl and adding new 
| ones. Never becomes cumbered with useless names. 
Extra cards supplied at any time in lots of twenty- 
five or more, at 20 cents per 100. Put up in stron 
| pasteboard box, with cards for 120 names. 
cents, postpaid. 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
Elgin, Minois 


|The Card System 


as applied to Sunday - school 


| Originated with us 


la dozen years or so ago, and it has been 


Imitated by many 


but up to this time it has 


Never been improved upon 
It tells you all about it in 


The Business End ofa S. S. 


a handsome 72 page illustrated book 


Free for the asking 


Hammond Publishing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Teachers’ Edition 


of the American Standard 


Revised Bible 


contains in addition to the text 
edited by the American Revis- 
ion Committee, The Concise 
Bible Dictionary with numer- 
ous illustrations, an entirely 
New Com nce 
to the American Standard edi- 
tion, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 

Beautifully beund in vari- 

ous styles, $2.25 to $9.00 
For sale by all leading book- 

sellers or sent postpaid on 

receipt of ee hee ‘an catalogue te 
Thomas Ne 


lishere 
TT tnt lath Bt Maw York 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE BIBLE 


| SCHOOL. Corres mpondance and lecture-study de- 
ag Send for circular. Marion Steven- 
son, Principal, 4 Irving Park, Chicago, mM. 


Price, 3 
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When answering advertisements men.ion this paper. 




































THE TEETH 

LIKE PEARLS 

Every drop a fragrant 

ruby, a perfect beautifier 

for the gems in the mouth, 
Price, 25c. 

E. W. HOYT & CO., 


MAKERS, 
Lowel!, Mass. 








HRISTMAS 
SERVICES 


“Ring, Joy Bells, Ring” 
** Under the Starlight” 
“ Christmas Rejoicing ” 


OUR CANTATAS 


* Santa Claus the Second”’ 


Written especially for us this year by Ida Scott Taylor. | 


**Our Saviour’s Birth” (Scriptural) 


Xmas cards, dainty calendars, hand- 


CENTS 
some booklets, novel candy boxes, etc. 


MecCalle 4 Ce., Inc., 249 De Dock St., Phila., Pa. 


in stamps, with your name and ad- | 
sample | 


dress, will bring complete 
packet containing one each of the three 
services and our two new cantatas, 
besides, our Holiday catalogue of 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


or JOY-BELLS. 
cise. ewitt and Post. 5 cents. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS TIME. New concert exer- 
cise. By Hartsough and Fillmore. 5 cents. 

SANTA. CLAUS’ GREETING. 
By Charles H. Gabriel. 30 cents. 

THE REAL SANTA CLAUS. A new cantata. 
Pounds and Fillmore. 30 cents. 

Write for special Christmas catalogue of new choir 
music, sacred solos, Santa Claus cantatas, concert 
exercises, Sunday-school books, etc. - is free. 

THE FILLMORE BROS 


Cincinnati, O. 4% Bible Mouse, New Y ork. 


CHRISTMA SERVICES and Cantatas for the 


Sunday-school and ge Choir. 
he Old Sweet Story —Glad Tidin 


OF Mi he, services for the S. S. Spar ling music to 


419 Elm St., 


New concert exer- | 


A new cantata. | 


By 


Two new | 


Fred’s Foreign Servants | 


(Continued from page 540) 


tubes that look so much like the stems 

of the clay pipes that Freddy uses to 

blow bubbles with. Macaroni, spha- | 
getti, and vermicelli are very much alike, 

all being made from flour, salt, and 

water only, the dough being squeezed 

through different-sized holes in iron 

plates to make the difference in size and 

looks. 

‘«Then the pepper and salt, which 
helps to make it taste good, had each 
their servants to get it ready for mama's 
use. Pepper comes from the forests of 
Travancore and Malabar, from the West 
Indies, and even from the Philippine 
Islands, which country you perhaps have 
heard more about.’ 

‘««Oh! then I know what some of our 
servants look like, for I've seen pictures 
of them,’’ exclaimed Freddy.. ‘* Believe 
I'd rather have them there than in our 
kitchen, too,—wouldn’t you, mama?’’ 
he added thoughtfully. 

Mama laughed. 

‘Yes, and so would papa, I believe. 
i He might not like their kitchen ways if 
he had them here."’ 

‘‘And do we have servants to get 
the salt out of the sea for us?’’ asked 
Freddy, who was getting more and more 
interested. 

‘‘At one time we did, but now most 
of it comes from land deposits, or sale 
beds, much as coal does. In the Austrian 
and Bavarian Alps, the Vosges, the Jura, 
even in Russia, Turkey, and Italy, many 
strange people spend their time in digging 
out salt for our use. Lately, too, much 
of it has been found in ourown America."’ 

‘‘And the cheese,—did our ' way-off 
| servants make that for mama to cook 
with the macaroni ?"’ 

‘«I. believe this is American cheese, 
—isn't it, mama? Yes ; well, then, it} 
was probably made here in our own city. 
However, we had to learn from the Swiss | 
and other peoples how to make it, and 
even now many of us like the foreign 
cheeses better.’’ 

Just then mama passed a covered dish. 

‘What have we here ?’’ asked papa. 
‘Oh! onions. Well, who was our for- 
eign servant in this case ?"’ 

‘«T guess it was Dutch Johann,"’ said 
Freddy quickly, ‘‘for he brought 'em 
in from his own farm this morning."’ 

Papa and mama both laughed. 

‘«] believe you are right this time, but 
these onions are fourth cousins of those 








cheery texts. Price, 55c. per doz.; $4.25 per hundred, elated 

postpaid. Send roc. for samples of ‘our three best, | grown in the Bermuda Islands, the peo- 

including the above. | , y , ading < 
eee Ee ticcmnde Cove” ter Chasis Bi. ple of whom we were reading last 
Gabriel, a new Christmas cantata for og Price, night. 

yostpaid, . A Merry Curistas, by Rosche, for ‘ — . - 

the S. Ss. Price, postpaid, 30c. Very fine. Cate ulogue ‘I know who helped you with this 


describing 14 other choir and S. S. cantatas FR 
Tue Cuurcn Cuoir for November contains Christ- 
mas anthems, quartettes, etc. Price, roc. per copy. 


Geo. F. Rosche & Co. {Ricsgo. 5° Michigan. am St 


HRISTMas 


SERVICES "Ones 


ONES 
Samples, postpaid, 10 cents. 


co8 Washington 150 sth Ave., 
St., Chicago New York. 


Exercises, bricks, brick paper, decorative bells, ban- 
ners, and stars. Snow and tinsel for trees, imitation 
Christmas green, snow-storm machine, fairy wings, 
wigs and beards for Santa Claus, masks, and every- 
thing for entertainment. Send for catalog. 


J. & P. B. MYERS. 85 John Street, New York. 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Two new beautiful S. S. services by Adam Geibel 
and R. Frank Lehman, full of attractive, choice, and 
melodious carols, choruses, etc. For 10 cents we send 
each, also one of former issue. 

For 30 cents, we send “‘ Uplifted Voices,”’ the famous 
S. S. hymn-book containing 13 Christmas carols and 
anthems, together with 211 other hymns, suitable for 
every Sunday. $25 per hundred. Specimen pages free. 


Geibel & Lehman, 1022 Arch St., Philadeiphia. 


pudding, mama,'’ cried Freddy, ‘‘ for 
I've seen pictures of the Chinese at 
work in their rice-beds. Pretty watery 
gardens too, I should think.’’ 

‘« Yes, but there are raisins in it too, 
—where do they come from ?”’ 

‘*Mama’s currants came from the 
island of Zante,—I saw it on the box,’’ 
said Freddy. 

‘‘Yes, and the Greeks once sent us 
our raisins as well ; but lately we have 
been growing them nearer home also."’ 

| J] know, — California,'’ exclaimed 
| Freddy. ‘* Uncle has a vineyard there."’ 

‘And the nutmeg that seasons it ?'’ 

‘*From the Banda Islands, West In- 
dies,’ said mama, as Freddy looked to 
her for help. 

‘« Then they must be neighbors of our 
friends the banana,"’ said papa, as he 
passed the golden fruit. ‘* Freddy es- 
pecially should be thankful to the foreign 
servants who send him the fruit he is so 
fond of."’ 

‘«] think Freddy will have to read up, 
and tell me what all these people are like 
who have helped me so much in getting 
the dinner,’’ said mama. 

And Freddy promised to do so. 

Pontiac, Micu. 


| 


one came, 


























































THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


For the Primary Teacher 
(Continued from page 544) | 


he bowed before the king. 
Then David asked, ‘‘ Is the young man 
Absalom safe ?"’ Just as this messenger 
began to speak, the second came ; so 
David asked him, ‘‘Is it well with the 
young man Absalom ?” The messenger 
said, ‘‘ Let all the king’s enemies be as 
that young manis.” ‘Then David knew 
that Absalom was dead. He went up- | 
stairs alone and weeping to the room | 
over the gate. (Show lesson picture. 

Picture cards are published by the Provi- 

dence (R. I.) Lithograph Company, but 

should be ordered of your own denomi- 

national publishing house.) As he went, 

he said, ‘‘O my son Absalom, my son, 

my son Absalom! Would I had died 

for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son !”” 
We feel sorry for David's grief, and 
sorry about Absalom too. Saul dishon- 
ored God, and he committed suicide. 
Absalom dishonored his father, and 
came to a sad, early death. 

Just as David grieved over Absalom’s 
sin, so parents to-day grieve when their 
children do wrong, and the heavenly 
Father grieves most of all. Let us 
always remember, ‘‘ A foolish son is a 
grief to his father,’*but those who honor 
father and mother have Gods promise 
of a long life. 


Peoria, ILL. 


ol 


The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE title of this lesson does not sug- 
gest its full meaning. David's 
grief was only one of the evil ef- 

fects of Absalom’s misspent life. You 
will best use the lesson by showing | 
Absalom’s complete failure. Point out: 

1. His False Hopes. He had ex- 
pected to leave behind him a great 
name (v. 18). He was the king’s son, 


ecesetanictl on page $50) 


| 


Spoiled Children 
Usually Make Sickly Men and Women 


The ‘‘spoiled’’ child usually makes a weak, 
sickly man or woman because such a youngster 
has its own way about diet, and eats and drinks 
things that are unfitted for my stomach, and 


sickness results. 


| I was unfit for any duty. 


I was always a delicate spoiled child, and 
my parents used to let me drink coffee because 
I would cry for it,"’ 
woman. 


says a Georgia young 
‘When I entered school my nervous- 
ness increased, and my parents thought it was 
due to my going to school, so they took me out 
again. But I did not get any better, and my 
headaches got worse, and weakened me so that 
Sometimes I would 
go a whole day without any other nourishment 
than a cup of coffee. 

‘*Last spring I had a bad attack of the | 
Grippe, and when I recovered I found that 
coffee nauseated me so I could not drink it, and 
even a few swallows would cause a terrible 
burning in my stomach. It was at this time 
that a friend who had been much benefited by 
the use of Postum suggested that I try this food | 
drink, I found it simply delicious, and have | 
used ever since, and the results speak for 
I have gained 12 pounds, and my 
nerves are as steady as any one’s. 


it 
themselves, 


and 
I make it a point now to take a cup of Postum 


‘*I consider myself well and strong, 


with a cracker or two as soon as I come home 
from Postum with 
It 
certainly saved my life, for I know coffee would 
have killed me in time, had I continued drink- 
ing it. 


school in the afternoon. 


crackers or a biscuit makes my luncheon. 


‘I have a young girl friend, a stenographer, 
who declares nothing strengthens and refreshes 
her like Postum, and she has a little oil stove in 
her office and makes a cup of Postum at noon- 
I recommended this wonderful | 
beverage to many of my friends who know 
what it has done for me.'" Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the 
famous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 


time. have 





| what’s claimed. 
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Try Pearline according 
to directions Without Soap and 
see the Suds it makes-full ofquick 


acting and safe cleansing power 


pP reveu EBAY S instead 


of Soap not withSoap 


B. & B. 


‘dry goods 


at the lower prices 
by mail 


It’s no unusual transaction to get goods at 
low prices occasionally. 

But a store that havadiabty sells good Goods 
at lower prices means much to your pocket- 
book, and is unusual. 

And also sends great quantities of samples 
to select from. 

‘This store built its tremendous Mail Order 
Dry Goods business by always selling Good 
Goods on a Small Profit basis. 

Propositions of importance—to prove 

Lot of handsome 65-cent all-wool satin 
stripe Challies—choice medium styles and 


| Kimona patterns, 40C.—quarter a yard saved 


on Challies is a lot of money, —isn’t it ? 

50-cent all-wool Challies, 25c,. and 35¢c. 
—White and Black, Black and White, Blue 
and White, and other colored grounds and 
printings-—neat, medium, and Kimona styles 
—odd lots. 

New importations Challies, 
printings—Soc, and §5c. 

Silk Stripe Challies, 65c. and 75c. 

Get your share of the 50-cent Corded 
Cream Albatross at 35c.—useful and dressy 
money’s worth for waists—we bought a big 
lot because of its extraordinary merit at the 
money—and the 15 cents saved. 

$2.50 Scotch Plaid Skirtings, 
extra good patterns. 

Lot of 50-cent Clan Plaids, 
colorings. 


latest Paris 


$1.00—not 


25¢c.—dark 


New Fall Dry Goods Catalogue free—a 
wonderful help in your efforts to save money 
—special Book Catalogue now ready—free 
on request. 

If you’re interested in the above proposi- 
tions, write us, and mark your letter 
> & 8. 48. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 


BEST OF ALL 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORK 


Church Hymns an Gospel Songs 


367 SONGS FOR 25 CENTS 


Before deciding the question of what new hymn 
book to adopt into your church, let us send you, 
postpaid, a returnable copy for examination. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


OXFORD MAPS 
By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


These maps cover all Biblical 


Palestine Geography, and are accepted 
Western Asia authority, containing all re- 
4 cent discoveries. The map of 

Egypt and Sinai P a = is essential the 
, coming lessons. Special terms 

St. Paul’s to Sabbath-sc beaks for these 
Travels maps; also for the four maps 


asa set. 
OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 
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Professor Hilprecht, Who Has 
Almost Made the Sphinx 
Give Up Her Secret 


Two days before the forms for this issue 
of The Sunday School Times were closed, 
the Editor received a cablegram from Pro- 
fessor Herman V. Hilprecht, Scientific Di- 
rector of the Babylonian Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Research 
Editor of The Sunday School Times, bear- 
ing the welcome news that a fresh article 
in his now famous department, ‘‘ With Pick 
and Spade in Bible Lands,’’ was speeding 
on its way across the ocean. The Bible- 
studying world of Europe and America has 
learned to watch the columns of The Sun- 
day School Times for Professor Hilprecht's 
reports. His sensational discovery of the 
great Temple Library of Bel, in Babylonia, 
consisting of probably 200,000 clay cunei- 
form tablets, startled the scholars of two 
continents. What may be revealed in cor- 
roboration of the Bible record, and in new 
light on what have hitherto been considered 
as pre-historic times, can as yet hardly be 
conjectured. As the work of deciphering 
continues it will be reported exclusively in 
The Sunday School Times by Professor 
Hilprecht himself. 

















Mother-Training, 
or Child-Training ? 


Around the dinner-table, in the home of a 
highly cultivated family noted in_ religious 
work, the conversation turned to modern child 
study and child-training. The talk was stimu- 
lated by the presence of a prominent writer 
and lecturer on these themes. After a pro- 
longed and delightful discussion of children’s 
ways and needs, one of the company said 


earnestly, 
quite as much as of child-training.’’ 
those around the table. 


of ‘‘ Beckonings from Little Hands’’ 
‘‘The Point of Contact in Teaching,’’ 


which mothers and teachers will want to read. 
For Mr. Du Bois considers, with pertinent illus- 
tration, amusing anecdote, and keen percep- 
tion, the question, ‘*Is Mother-Love Uner- 
ring?’’ Are you an accomplished and trained 
parent ? 


wv vwvrVvVvVTyVyT 
7vvv""0C""™""",.°=™.rTrYrYT 
7vv77r0C0"7""""""7T'T'T""rrvrvrvrevyyVyTVvVVYVVVVVYVY 7vVveC"""™"""rrvrvrvyryyyyeY wry 


‘It seems to me that this whole 
subject is really a question of parent-training 
It was 
at once evident that he voiced the feeling of 
And now the guest of 
that evening, Mr. Patterson Du Bois, author 
and 
has 
written an article for The Sunday School Times 
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H. M. Hamill, Prince of 
Teachers, on Teacher- 


Training 

The teacher problem in your Sunday- 
school is going to be solved, —if you'll let in 
the man who has already solved it for thou- 
sands of other teachers. Have your ¢eaching 
right, and other difficulties will melt away. 
Professor H. M. Hamill, D. D., who, as Super- 
intendent of Sunday-school Training Work 
in one of our great denominations is electri- 
fying the teachers of the Southland, is now 
brought into your school and class and home 
by The Sunday School Times. He will 
show you how to become a /rained teacher ; 
all by yourself, if you’ re so situated that you 
must work out your problems alone; or 
with the other teachers in your Sunday- 
school, if they will join with you ; or with 
the teachers of your neighborhood schools, 
if you can bring them in too. To super- 
intendents he will show how to organize 
teacher-training work in their Sunday- 
schools. To district or county workers he 
will show how to organize union teacher- 
training classes. For one or for all he 
offers the results of his ripe and tested ex- 
perience in this greatest of all Christian 
work. The series begins in November. 
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The Story of the English Bible 


Did you ever have a child ask you, 
‘‘Where did the Bible come from?’’ And 
could you answer the question off-hand? It is 


well known that there are no ‘‘ original manu- 
scripts’’ of the Bible in existence. Well, then, 
how do we know that the English Bible as we 
have it zs the Bible, and where did we get the 
manuscripts from which it was translated? 
Who appointed the translators? Why was 
the ‘‘King James Version’’ ever revised? 
Why was the ‘Revised Version’’ revised 
again? What English Bible preceded the 
‘common version’’ of 1611? These and 
many other questions are often asked by pu- 
pils and teachers who stop to think, and even 
some ministers might find it awkward to an- 
swerthemall. Professor Ira M. Price, Ph.D., 
one of the leading younger Bible students, anda 
member of the present International Lesson 
Committee, has written for The Sunday School 
Times a thoroughly interesting series of arti- 
cles to cover this ground. The articles are 
scholarly and popular. 


How Folks Used to Worship 


‘Life was rude in those days, and some 
of the church customs seem rude ; some, too, 
seem very quaint and almost absurd to us to- 
day.'’ But people are always interested in 
knowing how their ancestors did things, and 
when an expert like Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, 
the well-known writer on colonial times, de- 
scribes the church life and customs of old 
New England days, the reader is assured of 
charming interest and historical accuracy. The 
meeting- house and its neighbors, old-time 
church music, the Bible in the Puritan church, 
and Puritan preachers, are made to appear in 
vivid word pictures. 


Making Bible Lands Real 
to Boys and Girls 


Would you like your class to have as 
definite an idea of the relative location of Mt. 
Horeb and Damascus, Baale-judah and Jeru- 
salem, as they have of their own town and 
New York, San Francisco, Boston, or Chicago? 
Have they such knowledge now? It is well 
within your power to give it to them, and in 
class time on Sunday, too, Dr. Jesse Lyman 
Hurlbut, the popular Methodist teacher, trav- 
eler, and writer, has made this possible for 
many a teacher in his platform addresses, and 
now he will do the same for you by a series 
of articles specially secured from him. 


How to Make the Most of It 


What do criticisms of the Sunday-school 
amount to? What things should we keep and 
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Charles Frederic Goss’s Serial 
Story, “Two Moths 
and a Star” 


From the snow-bound mining-camps of 
Colorado to the tragic scenes of the Boxer 
uprising in China, the heroes and heroines 
and common folks of the latest story of the 
popular preacher-novelist, the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Frederic Goss, live, and work, and 
fight, and die. 

The story so deals with Sunday-school 
work in a typical American community that 
it will be a delight and an inspiration to the 
harassed Sunday-school superintendent, the 
discouraged teacher, and the hard-working 
pastor. It combines a narrative of thrilling 
interest with keen insight into the pressing 
problems of Sunday-school work. 

The healthy flesh-and-blood characters 
that live and work with you in its pages 
will remind you of some of your own friends 
and co-workers. You will find earnest peo- 
ple there, and lighter, frivolous young folks. 
You will watch the latter steadied and de- 
veloped by character-building in the Sun- 
day-school, —the institution which Dr. Goss 
calls a ‘‘ buttress of civilization.”’ 

This story begins in the November 7 
issue of The Sunday School Times, 
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Powerful Temperance Articles 


More than one of the temperance articles 
published by The Sunday School Times dur- 
ing the last twelve months has taught such a 
powerful lesson that temperance organizations 
have written to the Times for permission to 
reprint and circulate them in leaflet form. The 
same high standard will characterize the com- 
ing temperance issues. Zillah Foster Stevens 
will tell, for World's Temperance Sunday in 
November, the stirring ** Story of a Sunday- 
School Temperance Pledge,’’ and how it 
changed’ the lives of some typical American 
boys. S. H. Hadley, the reformed drunkard 
and superintendent of the famous Jerry Mc- 
Auley Mission in New York City, will write of the 
life-stories of some ** Water Street Tramps.’’ 
A Williams College alumnus will tell of «« Mark 
Hopkins’s Stand on Temperance.’’ ‘The 
superintendent of the International Reform 
Bureau, Wilbur F. Crafts, will give «* Present 
Aspects of the Canteen Question.’’ And 
these are only four of the many strong temper- 
ance articles to appear during the coming 
twelve months. 





what discard in the modern Sunday-school ? 
Should the uniform lessons be retained ? 
These are vital questions. They must be an- 
swered by leaders and workers everywhere. 
Dr. F. N. Peloubet, level-headed, far- seeing 
man that he is, gives his views on some of 
these questions in two articles soon to appear 
in The Sunday School Times. Dr. Peloubet 
has been in every-day touch with severe critics 
of the modern Sunday-school, and with its 
warmest advocates. He is no mere theorist, 
but he gives illustrations out of a long and 
observant experience. 





Please Cut This Out and Mail It to 
The Sunday School Times Co. 
The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me . . free specimen copies of The 
Sunday School Times for distribution among the 
teachers and officers of the . 


Sunday-school. 


Name 


Address 


Uplifting the Sunday-School 
Through the Study 
of the Child 


‘*A hundred children suffer and a hun- 
dred lives are marred through misunder- 
standing for each one wronged by inten- 
tional cruelty or conscious neglect.'’ These 
are strong words, but it is the truth they 
express that has aroused the Sunday-school 
forces of the world to realizing the impor- 
tance of knowing the child as well as the 
Bible ; we cannot bring the two together by 
knowing only one. As Extension Lecturer 
of the Bible Normal College, and now as 
State Superintendent of the New York State 
Sunday-School Association, Mr. E. P. St. 
John, from whom the above words are 
quoted, is making Sunday-school workers 
his debtors by showing them the gain and 
the fascination of intelligent child study 
in Sunday-school work. Mr. St. John is 
more than an abstract student of child-life ; 
he works and studies to make his investi- 
gations of living, practical value to every 
Sunday-school teacher and superintendent 
in the land. In a series of articles for The 
Sunday School Times he will present some 
of the results of his years of study in this 
rich field. 
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Ghe Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, October 24, 1903 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, got Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses of in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co,, Publishers, 
wane Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials and in 
many designs, including self-col- 
lecting tray. 

“Our people are delighted with 
your Individual Communion ‘Set 
here in Detroit, as they were in my former parish, the 
First Baptist Church, Worcester, Mass. Spencer 
B. Meeser, DD. 

““Admirable in fenig™, splendid workmanship, ser- 
viceable material.’ N. Simms, Raleigh, N. C. 

** The best inv Wen. our church has ever made.” 
~—Ker. F. M. Gardner, Boston, Mass 

Send for full particulars, and catalogue No. 21. 
GEORGE H. SPRINGER, Manager, 


256 and 258 WwW asbington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Pipe Organ 


Builders 


Superior workmanship and tone. Save cost b 
eins facts, figures and information at first han 
e built the large four-manual church + donated 
hiladelphia. 


th 
Send for our testimonial book. 


BATES & CULLEY 706 to 718 Mercy St., 


Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 
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CORNS ‘= removed by 
A-Corn Salve. 
isc. at your druggist’s or by 
mail. The biggest 15c.-worth of 


comfort and pleasure that you 
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ever bought. Safe, sure, 
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A Fine Rocker Without Cost 


This fine $10 rocker you can get without cost’in money, without 
work, without trouble. It is one of the premiums which we give 
absolutely free to our patrons. The 


WALKER PLAN 


makes this possible. This way: Buy your Soaps, Laundry and Toilet 
Supplies, Teas, Coffees and F ‘lavoring Extracts, direct from usinstead 
of from retailers. We give you, in the form of a fine premium, what 
you now pay for dealers profitsand expenses. You get a dollar’s worth 
of goods for every dollar you pay us and another dollar's worth in 
premiums—two dollars in value for every dollar you pay. 


OUR BOOK G 
shows over 200 other beautiful premiums, describes our goods and 
tells all about the Walker Plan. It is sent: free—write for it to-day. 


W. & H. WALKER, pitrseure, PA. 


Founded 1887. 
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Sold only in 5ib. sealed boxes! 


“CRYSTAL, DOMINO SUGAR” is packed in neat SEALED BOXES, and is NEVER 
soldin bulk. 1tis packed at the refinery and opened in the household;—there is no interme- 
diate handling. Hence, no dirt, no waste, no possible adulteration. Every piece alike—and 
every piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result ofits perfect crystallization. Conve- 
nient in form, perfect in tile sogs brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in ex- 
ceiience. When buying this sugar remember that the sealed package bears the desi ofa 
**Domino’’ Mask, * mino” Stones, the name of “Crystal Domino,’’ as weil as the 
names of the manufacturers, You will be p e youopenabox. You wili be 
better pleased when you have tried it in your ‘tea, coffee, etc. 


IT IS SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS, 
and is manufactured only by HAVEMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR REFINERY, NEW YORK. 








$1.00 BIG STOVE OFFER. 

If you can use the best big 500-pound steel range 
made in the world or the best coal or wood heating 
stove ever made, and are willing to have either stove 
| placed in your own home on three months’ free trial, 
just cut this notice out, and send to Skars, Rogsuck, 
& Co., Chicago, and you will receive free, by return 
mail, big pictures of both stoves, also many other 
cooking and heating you will also receive 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 


UALIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE OUR- 





LE, LOWER PRICE. 
R FREE CATALOGUE | 
way. | 


CHURCH BELLS. 


‘CHIMES — 
and PEALS 


stoves: 





McoHANEG BE ey POUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. | the most wonderful fr.00 steel range and heating 
inlieieinaipemnmnenneaie stove offer,—an offer that places the best steel range 

or heating stove in the home of any family, such an 

THE GENUINE | MENEELY BELLS offer that no family in the land, no matter what their 
A es anal perfect, highest class bells in the world. | circumstances may be, or how small their income, 


Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet, West Troy P. O., | need be without the best cooking or heating stove 


made. 











THE GREAT CHURCH | IG H T = Mantleless gas-burners with se globes 
For eiectric, gas, -, rr Send | Mailed, 75 cents; three, $2; zen lantleless 
dimensions. ht and asoline hanging-lamps, $5. Superior mantle ditto, | 
estimate free. 1. P. Pe nk, s5« Pearl St., New York, ss Agents wanted. MOREY, grange, lil. 
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For | a copy, send a stamp to George H. 
G. P. A., New York Central, New York. 
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(Continued from page 548) 


his father’s favorite, had rare personal 
gifts, command of great wealth, was 
popular with the whole nation. He 
misused all these to promote his selfish 
ambition, and, just as he was making 
his supreme effort to gain the throne, 
he died helpless, as a fool dies, executed 
by the just act of one who had loved 
and served him. The monument he 
had built to himself became the me- 
morial of his shame. 

Show how young men start with eager 
ambition in business, willing to take 
advantage of the’ignorance of others 
and of the greed of those who will serve 
them for reward. They amass wealth, 
to die and leave it to others, remembered 
only by the ruin they have wrought and 
the monument built over them. Wecan 
only be remembered for what we are. 
No country offers so great temptation to 
live like Absalom as ours. 

2. His Downfall Welcomed (vs. 19-23). 
The battle in the forest of Ephraim was 
one of the most important in history. 
Show what might have befallen the 
church of God if Absalom had won. 
All the danger to the kingdom then was 





centered in one bad man. With false 
| promises and pretenses such a man may 
|kindle in many hopes as false as his 
| own. Every selfish life absorbs into 
itself something in others which might 
have been sweet and helpful. When 
at last such a man appears as a moral 
wreck, all good men who knew him as 
he was rejoice that his rottenness is dis- 
| covered. So weak and blind are many 
that his evil influence could be ended 
| only by his complete destruction, 

3- His Downfall Feared (vs. 24-32). 
Could any one anxious to preserve 
the life of such a knave ? The man who 
had most at stake in that battle was in 
agony lest Absalom should be killed. If 
he should win, David's kingdom would 
be lost, his life taken, his people led into 
sin, the trust committed to him by God 
betrayed. Yet David sat im strained 
suspense between the gates, waiting for 
news, first of Absalom, then of the re- 
sult of the battle. Show what a father's 


| 


be 


| love is. Contrast David's affection (vy. 
5) with Absalom’s heartlessness (17 : 
| 1-4). 


David's misery was made keener by 
his sense of responsibility for Absalom’s 
evil character. He had lavished money 
and honors on his splendid, reckless boy, 
had condoned his crime, restored him 
| unrepentant to favor. His son despised 

him for his weakness and hated him for 
|favors withheld which he had yet to 
give. Pity the man who has gone on 
shirking his responsibility as a father 
till his only hope of success is in the 
| sacrifice he most dreads, the death of 
| his child. 

| 4. The Meaning of his Utter Failure. 
| Press on the attention of your pupils 
these two things: 

(1.) The strength of a father's love. 
It was so strong that, while the people 
came together in joyful victory, the 
barred doors of the chamber over the 
gate could not shut in the most pathetic 
moan in all the Old Testament (v. 33). 
It has its parallel in the audible sobs of 
Jesus as he looked over Jerusalem from 
the Mount of Olives (Luke 1g : 41, 42), 
and in his lament in the temple (Matt. 
23 : 37, 38). These words show how God 
our Father feels toward his children 
who have thrown themselves away. 
What will he not do for his children! 
(Rom. § : 8; 8 : 32.) 

(2.) The unanimous verdict of man- 
kind on wicked men. In the valley in 
the southeast of Jerusalem is a monu- 
ment which the Jews call the tomb of 
Absalom. No Jew passes it without 
throwing a stone against it, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Cursed be the memory of Absa- 
lom, and cursed be every child who rises 
up in rebellion against his parents.” It 
is the universal judgment of men that 
|the enmity of children against loving 

fathers deserves execration. Show your 
| pupils that every human being owes to 
God all that a child ever owed to a lov- 
ing father. Is it not a law written in 
|the human constitution that one who 
| hates his heavenly Father, and persists 
lin rebellion against him, shall be pun- 
ished with everlasting destruction son 
his presence ? 

















LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 8 


Suggestive Questions 
1. The Progress of Wickedness. 
was Absalom false to his father ? 
did he deceive the people ? 
he false to himself? 
deceive him? 
evil character ? 
2. The Misery Inflicted by Wicked- | 
ness. How did the kingdom suffer 
through him? What did he seek to do 
to his father? What did the king 
charge his generals concerning Absa- 
lom? (2 Sam. 18:12.) What was the 
effect of his death on his father ? (v. 33.) 
3. The End of Wickedness. How did 
Absalom die? (18: 9, 14.) What would 
have happened if Absalom had not died ? 
(19: 6.) Why must the wicked be de- 
stroyed? What is necessary to the hap- 
piness of heaven ? 
Boston. 


How | 
How 
How was | 
How did others | 
How do you explain his | 


5 4 
Hope dies hard. 


ae 
For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Sam. 
16 : 16 to 20: 26). 
[For each member of the Bible class.) 
Absalom’s overwhelming and unpre- 
cedented success was his undoing. 


him Hushai’s victim. He concluded, 
because of the flight of his father and 
his unopposed entrance into the capital, 
that his kingdom was virtually won al- 
ready. In Ahithophel he had a saga- 


cious and unscrupulous counsellor, who | 


urged him to prompt and decisive ac- 
tion, both to a public symbolic assump- 
tion of David's place and dignity and to 
an immediate attack upon him. The 
latter plan Hushai was able to check.’ 
So well did Ahithophel know the con- 
sequences of delay, that, in sheer de- 
spair, he committed suicide. 

Secure from immediate attack, and 
given sustenance and shelter, David 
rapidly gained strength. From those 
who were still loyal to him in heart his 
army grew in numbers, until he was 
willing to meet the issue of battle when- 
ever it should be joined. Absalom’s 
army under Amasa invaded Gilead, 
where it was attacked by David's forces, 
and put to rout. Absalom’s retreat was 
prevented by a curious accident, which 
must have been the outcome of his per- 
sonal vanity, and he was slain by Joab 
in direct defiance of David’s commands. 
Tidings of Absalom’s death gave the 


king such agonized distress that his vic- | 


torious warriors slunk into the city as if 
they had committed a grievous fault. 


Again Joab’s sturdy and stern good | 


Wins Her Heart 


Food That Helps Baby and the Family 
Pleases Mother 


Show a mother how to feed a baby so that it | 
will be healthy, rosy, and plump, and grow up | 


strong and sturdy, and the mother's gratitude 
is everlasting. 

A mother says: ‘‘ Five weeks ago I weaned 
baby, but could not get her to take any kind of 
food until I tried Grape-N uts, which she relished 
from the first, and on it she has plumped up 
and blossomed into a fat, chubby little girl. 

‘** 1 feed Grape-Nuts to her regularly, and use 
three packages a week for baby and my three- 
year-old boy alone, and I find that it keeps 
them nourished, strong, and in good health all 
the time. 

**Since feeding my children on Grape-Nuts | 
have used absolutely no medicine for either of 
them. Such food as this that does such 
wonders wins its way to a mother's heart. 
Please accept our thanks for the good your 
food has done in our family, where we all eat it."’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Children will grow up strong and healthy or 
weak and puny according to the food given. 
Grape-Nuts is a complete and perfect food 
made on scientific lines, and this is easily proved 
by trial. 





| sense came to the rescue, and roused 


He | 
acquired a self-confidence which made | 
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David to his duty. With the same 
weakness that he had shown in dealing 
with Absalom in the years preceding, 
David neither compelled Joab to obey 
him nor ceased to hate him. 

It was the real desire of the nation 


that David should again be established | 


on the throne. The men of Judah were 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


first to act, and welcomed David to the | 


| west Jordan territory before the rest of 


the nation could gather. This aroused 
the slumbering jealousy between north 
and south, and led to another outbreak, 
which Joab, who had ruthlessly slain 


his supplanter, Amasa, put down with | 


ease. Then David's civil troubles ended. 
Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


| Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
| pared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on these 
Old Testament studies, and containing also practi- 
cal suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible 
Class. While only the Bible and The Sunday School 
Times are necessary to follow these Senior Bible 
| Class outlines, the advantage of a judicious reading 
in a few carefully selected books bearing on the pas- 
sages under study can hardly be overestimated. 
The leaflet will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the 
Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Wade, ‘‘Old Testament History” 
| (266-271), Cornill,‘* History of the People 


consulted with profit. 
Church” (Lecture 24), is excellent. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| of Israel ” (80-82), and Kent, ‘‘ The United | 
Kingdom” (§$ 130-133), may each be | 
Stanley, ‘* Jewish | 


| III. Questions ror Stupy anv Discus- | 


SION. 


} To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
| ful consideration, to members of the class.] 
1. Absalom's Coronation. 

|2 Samuel Ig : 


(1.) Is 
10 an indication that 


| And he always pointed ont that, as he 










The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








November 8, 1903. Great Men of the 
Bible : What Elijah Teaches Us. 
2 Kings 2: 1-12; Matt. 11: 
14; Jas. 5:17, 18. 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MON.—That God will provide (1 Kings 17: 
1-6). 

TUES.—That power is for service (1 Kings 
17 . 21-24). 

WED.—That God hates sin (1 Kings 18: 
40-40). ° 

THURS.—That the best men faint (1 Kings 
19 : I-10). 

FRI.—To train our successors (1 Kings 19 : 
19-21). 

SAT.—That ry gives victories (2 Kings 1 : 
9-18). 








About setting our faces against evil. 

About faith in the triumph of right. 

=_— training our successors in Christian 
work, 





LIJAH was one of Mr. Moody’s fav- | 
orite Bible characters. No one | 
who heard him describe the end of | 

Elijah’s earthly life is tikely to forget it. 


| viewed it, Elisha’s prayer, that he might 


| Absalom was formally accepted as king | 


| by all Israel ? 

2. His Opposing Counselors. (2.) 
| What two policies did Ahithophel and 
| Hushai represent? (3.) Why did Absa- 
| lom incline to follow the latter’s advice ? 
3. David's Policy. (4.) What steps 
| did David take to protect himself and 
| his followers? 

4. The Battle at Mahanaim. (5.) 
| Was it regarded as decided in ad- 
| vance by either party? (6.) What event 
| brought it to its termination ? 

5. David's Affectionate Weakness. 
(7.) Was David right, or Joab, in regard 
to Absalom’s death? (8.) Was Joab 
justified in his rude reproof ? 

6. The King’s Restoration. (9.) What 
shows that it was desired by the whole 
people ? 

7. The Rebellion under Sheba. 
| What caused this rebellion? Who put 
it down? Did it weaken, or strengthen, 
| David’s authority ? 





(10.) 


IV. Some Leapinc THOvGHTSs. 

[General discussion under the leader's direction.]} 
The greater proportion of social and 

| political crimes are commatted because 


to their feelings. David's affections 
| seem in this instance misplaced. 

It was a serious charge against David 
that he was unwilling to endure longer 
the blunt but devoted Joab. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
“~ 
The sense of guilt ts the sting of grief. 


Sate 
| Working for Sunday Rest 


HOSE who are working for a quiet 
and orderly Sunday in Pennsyl- 
vania have decided to hold a state 
convention at the Market Square Presby- 
| terian Church in Harrisburg, November 
16 and 17, with the object of forming a 
state organization, with an auxiliary in 
every county, that the entire state may 
join in preventing the proposed repeal 
| of the state Sunday law, and in preserv- 
| ing the rest day from desecration. 
| “The following bodies are requested to 
| send two or more delegates to the con- 
vention : Presbyteries, Synods, Confer- 
|ences, Associations, Evangelical Alli- 
| ances or Federation of Churches, 
| National Reform Associations, Minis- 
| terial Meetings, Congregations, Chris- 
tian Endeavor and other Young People’s | 
Societies, Women’s Christian Temper- | 
ance Unions, Young Men’s Christian | 
Associations, Labor Unions, and all 


Look in each package for a copy of the | other bodies, associations, and unions 
| that favot men’s having a rest day. 


famous little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville."’ 








| He did not have one set of principles for 


men selfishly deal with trusts according | willed man. 








have a double portion of Elijah’s spirit, 
was fulfilled in his having wrought | 
twice as many miracles as his master. | 
Whatever may be thought of that view, 
Mr. Moody’s great human judgment | 
had correctly estimated the significance | 
and magnitude of Elijah. He stands | 
out as the dominant man of his time. 
It is but another of many evidences of 
the truth that the noblest and most en- 
during greatness is greatness of charac- 
ter. A man of massive moral nature, 
whatever his other gifts, will always 
leave his impress on the world. 


* 


Elijah had the fearlessness of the true 
man. He confronted bad kings without 
cowardice, and told them their faults. 
He dared to speak the truth always. 


ordinary people, and another for people 
with influence. Do we abate our con- 
victions in the presence of those the 
world calls great? Do we resist the 
wrongs only of the feeble and incon- 
spicuous? Or have we Elijah’s princi- 
ples and Elijah’s courageous heart ? 
> 4 


Elijah believed in God, and on God, 
and God. That was what gave him his 
power. He was no self-made or self- 


| God. 
| rain, believing that God would fulfil his 





He was what God made 


551 


him, and he did what God set for him. 
And when a man is open thus to the use 
of God, things will be done in the world. 
Doing the will of God made him fear- 
less of Ahab. The man who fears God 
is delivered from all other fear. 
> 4 

Elijah was ready to venture out upon 

He declared that it should not 


word. His simple and splendid faith in 
this lingered in the memory of Israel. 
James, in his Epistle, cites this faith as 
a challenge to the faith of Christians in 
the readiness of God to hear and answer 
prayer. And while the prayers of Eli- 
jah were being heneued. the prophet 
ventured out again in faith upon the 
faithfulness of God, and challenged the 
priests of Baal to a test between their 
God and his. And by the help of the 
true God he prevailed. 
“ 

Those were rough and primitive days, 
and men acted as we should not approve 
to-day. It is wrong for us to look in 
those days for moral qualities and judg- 
ments which it took God centuries to 
teach to mankind. The faith in God 
for which Elijah stood was the one thing 
which has led men to a true knowledge 
of God as he was able to reveal himself 
to their faith, and their truer knowledge 


|of him has been the force which has 
| changed men’s views of what is right 


among themselves. We should not act 
to-day as Elijah did toward the prophets 
of Baal; but his solemn convictions re- 
garding their wrong and sin were part 
of the long influence which has produced 
our feeling to-day. 

x 


Elijah had his times of despondency, 
when he doubted and was cast down, 
He thought he was the only friend and 
faithful servant God had, but God 
showed him that he was not alone, and 
that, even if he was, there was God; 
and he sent him right out from his de- 
spondency to find Elisha, who was to 
take up his work when he Jaid it down, 
God is not dependent upon any one of 
us for the continuance of his kingdom. 
And no one of us is alone. There are 
thousands of others as loyal as we. 
And even if there were not, there is still 
God. 

< 

Elijah and Elisha were men of like 
passions with us. If God used them, he 
can use us. 

The one dependable person is God. 
What he bids we can do. He betrays 
no faith in him. 

And God has not changed. 
God of Elijah is our God. 
know better what he is. 
him better ? 


The Lord 
Only we 
Do we know 








Sabes Labor 
Temper, Time 


Light heart, light work «and whiter 
muslin are the happy combinations of 


conditions that follow the use of 


Kingsford’s 


Silver Gloss 


STARCH 


because it never disappoints—never varies 


in quality or results. Makes the muslin 
firm, elastic and dirt-resistive; keep- 
ing it clean Jonger and requiring 
less labor at the ironing. Cheap- 
est because purest. A starch 
that has body to it. 


Sold by all dealers. 


























































































OSWEGO STARCH FACTORY, 
Oswego, N. Y. 
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The YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The offer made every fall to New Subscribers by the 
Publishers of The Youth’s Companion is very attractive, 
for it includes as a gift all the coming November and 
December issues, from the time of subscription, in addi- 
tion to the fifty-two numbers of the subscription year. 
Therefore, New Subscribers for 1904 will receive The 
Companion, as shown above, 


Free to January 1, 1904. 


These free issues, with the new volume, give the New 
Subscriber more than 700 large pages of the best reading 
—instructive, amusing, helpful in the forming of character. 
From week to week it becomes more and more the 
paper in which every member of the family has a personal 
share—the paper which seems as much a part of the 
home as those who make up the household circle. 
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Subscription Offer for the Year 1904. 


Every New Subscriber who cuts out and sends this slip or the name of this publication 
at once with $1.75 will receive : 


All the issues of The Youth's Companion for the remaining weeks of 1903. 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Double Numbers. 


The Companion’s ‘Springtime’’ Calendar for 1904, lithographed in twelve colors 
and gold. 


All free, in addition to the 52 issues of The Companion for 1904—a library of the 
best reading for every member of the family. 
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Announcement for 1904 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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